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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To a reflecting man, one of the most interesting subjects of thought is 
the rapid multiplication of the inhabitants of this country. ‘To the political 
economist, the philanthropist, or the Christian, there are questions con- 
nected with it of vital importance. In respect to the certainty of the in- 
crease, the most cautious calculator cannot be sceptical. We know not, 
indeed, what causes may intervene, in the providence of God, to diminish 
the ratio of increase, or to make the population stationary. Pestilences, 
servile or civil wars, may be commissioned to desolate our towns; still, 
judging from experience, and from many things in the present aspect of 
the country, we are disposed to calculate upon a vast augmentation of the 
existing population. 

1. ‘There is yet an unmeasured amount of rich land unoccupied. The 
regions west and north of St. Louis, Missouri, have hardly been vis- 
ited by white men. ‘The extent of the country may be seen from the 
fact, that St. Louis is considerably east of the real centre of the valley of 
the Mississippi. Cincinnati is almost a frontier town on the eastern side. 

2. All the old States can support a far greater amount of population 
than now exists in their limits. Massachusetts, which has about 81 in- 
liabitants to a square mile, might support 230, with the same ease that 
England now does. At this rate, the population of the United States would 
amount to more than four hundred and fifty millions. 

3. Lands, which are now tolerably well cultivated, are susceptible of a 
far higher degree of improvement, and could support a far denser popula- 
tion; while vast tracts of stony, mountainous, and swampy land may be 
reclaimed. Olid England herself, has yet 7,000,000 of acres of uncultivated 
land, 

4. A considerable portion of the unoccupied territory of the United 
States is in a climate almost tropical, where the vegetable productions are 
far more numerous and nutritious than in colder climates. Florida has 
hardly one inhabitant to a square mile ; Mississippi, but three; Alabama, 
but six or seven, and the whole southern country, but nine or ten. 

5. From late experiments, it would seem that the land in the slave 
States, which was supposed to have been rendered irreclaimably barren 
by slave labor, is not totally exhausted, but can, by good management, be 
brought again into a highly productive state. 

6. There is a strong probability that Delaware, Maryland, the District 
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of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, and perhaps Missouri and Tennessee, 
will become, in the lapse of a few years, free States. The tendencies to 
the extirpation of slavery are by no means equivocal. Slave labor cannot 
come into competition with free labor, in any form, or in any kind of 
business. ‘Che farmer in Ohio, can raise many articles and carry them 
into Kentucky, and undersell the Kentucky-slaveholder, and yet sell 
profitably. ‘There is a competition between slave and free labor com. 
menced, from the capes of Delaware to Missouri, and the slaves are fleeing 
before it. If the northern slave-holding States should become free, of 
course they would admit a great increase of population. 

7. The comparative absence of monopolies and large incorporated es. 
tablishments, is a favorable circumstance. These, as it is well known, 
destroy competition, repress industry and invention, and throw many ob- 
stacles in the way of an increase of population. ‘The monopolies of the 
East India Company in England, have, doubtless, in many forms, diminished 
the population of the mother country, and of the colonies. 

8. Our principal reason for anticipating a large increase in the popula- 
tion of the country, arises from the influence of moral causes. It is right. 
eousness Which increases as well as exalts a nation, and it is by sin that 
they are diminished. ‘The temperance reform is laying the axe at the root 
of the evil. Jt is taking away the causes of sickness and of premature 
death. It is multiplying the sources of wealth. It is destroying the he- 
reditary diseases, which have cursed father and son, mother and daughter, 
to the tenth generation. It is enabling a father to provide for a large 
family of children when young, and for children to provide for themselves 
at an early age. It is cultivating those moral habits, and that sense of ac- 
countability to God, which are highly favorable to the happiness and en- 
largement of the human species. It is saving a large amount of national 
wealth, for purposes of internal improvement and social enjoyment. The 
same might be said of other departments of Christian labor. The cir- 
culation of the Bible, and the multiplication of Christian ministers, tend 
most essentially to national prosperity. Christianity is the friend of 
nations. 


We now present to our readers, some calculations and details on the 
subject of our population, prepared for the Register by an individual well 
acquainted with such subjects ; the Rev. Wm. S. Porter. 





MAINE. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Settled 1630. State 18920, Settled 1623. Govt. 1650. 
Population. Inc. | per cent.| Population — Population. | Inc. per cent. Population 
1790, 6.540 10 years | 10 y.| Ly. ine. 3 per cent. 1790, 141.885 |10 years| 10 y. | Ly. increase 3,000 
ne ret, gOOe - ¢ 





— —$———$—$_ 
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) 





| 719 | 55 1831, 411,400 | 1800, 183,858 | 41,973 | 99,6 [2,6 [7831, 273,000 
IRIN, 22,705 ) 76,956 1 50,7 | 4.21 1832, 423,500 | 1810, 214,460 + 30,602 | 16,6 | 1,5 | 1232, 276,000 
1320, 295,335 | 69,630 | 30.4127 | 1833, 436,100 | 1820, 244,161 | 29:701 | 13'8 | 1/3 | 1833, 279,000 
1830, 399,462 101,127 33,9 | 3,01 1834, 449.000 1830, 269,533 95,372 104 1,0 1834, 22,000 
1840, 585,000 | 135,538 | 33,9 | 3,0 | 1835, 462,300 | 1840, 300,000 | 30.467 | 11:3 | 1,1 | 1835, 285,000 


1800, 151,719 | 55,179 |57.9\4 
4 
» 














The rate of increase from 1830 to 1840, is 


The rate of increase in such old states as 





taken the same as from 1820 to 1830. The 
physical resources are great, as forests, 
water power, fisheries, Ke. ; consequently 
the increase of population must continue 
about the same, at the annual rate of some- 
What less than 3 per cent. 


New Hampshire, with small physical re- 
sources, must be arithmetical rather than 
geometrical. It is probable, however, that 
the manufacturing districts will justify the 
small increase of 3,000 a year. 











1833. ] 
VERMONT. 


Settled 1749. Govt. 1777. _ State 791, 
~ Popul ilion. | Ine. 


| percent. | ~ Poy pulation 
10 years 


10 y.| Ly. jine. 1,9 percent, 





hw, 89.539 ty. it 
p00, 154465 | 68.925 | elol 6 Is3l, 284,900 
Isto, 217,895 | 63.430 1 41,0135 Inge 250.200 | 
13), 25,764 | 17869 | Be | 


; 8 }R33, 293.500 | 
1-30, 280,679 | 44,915 | 19.0] 18 | 1834, 297,900 | 
1s40, 320,000 4, S21 1,1 11.5 | 1835, 302,400 
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The resources of New York are very 
great; but, as most of the productive land 


7 | has been taken up, the rate of increase 


| Cannot be as great as at former periods. 
|The increase will probably continue at 
jsomething more than arithmetical ratio. 
| Hence the two are blended by adding 1,6 
per cent. the half rate of 3,2 per cent. to 


va —---— — aera 000, the half arithmetical increase of 


Some new settle ‘ments, and some man-| 
ufactories, will make the increase about the 
same as from 1820 to 1830, and the rate a 
little less. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Settled 1620. 





Population, o Tne. per cent. Population 


Is40, 708, 000 v7, ISO 1835, 657.000 


16,1 


1700, 378787 |10 ye ars) 10y.] 1 y. lin 1S percent. 
’ 787 jfV 3 ye; 4 yu 
P2000, 129845 44,053} 116) 11 S31, ~ 619,000 | 
1810, 472,040 49,195 F116 | 11! Iss2, 628,000 
1820, 523,287 | SI, 27 | 10.91 1.0) Jens, 628,000 
1530, 610.014 | 86,727 | 16,6 | 3 | Is34, 647,000 
LS 





The annual rate of increase is taken at 
1,5 per cent. a trifle less than it was from 
1820 to 1830. The increase of manufac- 
tories, the ready market for the produce of 
farms and the fisheries, will warrant such 
an estimate. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Settled 1636. Govt. 1646. 








_ Population. - Inc. | percent. | Population 
1790, 68,825 10 years; 10 y.) Ly. jin. 1,5 per cent. 
1200, 69,122 297 4 1831, 98,700 


1810, 76,931 7,809 | 11,3) 1,1) 1832, 100,100 
1820, 83,059 | 6,128 | 80] 8| 1833, 101,600 | 
1830, 97.212 | 14,153 | 17,0 | 1,6] 1834, 103,100 
1840, 113,000 | 15,788 | 16,1 | 15] 1835, 104.700 





The increase is confined to the manufac- 
turing districts ; and as the principal streams 
are now occupied, and the district of which 
Providence is the centre, is extending more 
into Massachusetts, the rate of increase will 
probably be not greater than 1,5 per cent. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Settled 1636. Govt. 1639. 


Population. Inc. per cent. Population 
1790, 937,946 10 yeara; 10 y. 11 FS ; increase 2,500 
1300, 251,002 | 13,056 | 5,5 “1831, 300,200 
1810, 261 942 | 10,940 | 43 1832, 302,700 
1820, 975,248 | 13,306 | 5,1 1833, 305,200 
1830, 207 711 |} 22463 | 82 | 8 | 1834, 307,700 
1840, 323,000 | 25 229 8 | 1835, 310,200 


———-  — -- — 


(See New Hampshire.) Notwithstand- 
ing the increase of manufactories, the con- 
stant emigration to the West, and to New 
York city, will prevent any considerable 
alteration in the increase. 


NEW YORK. 
_ Som. 1629, 


ne. r om. 1 Population 
Sapetation. [ pe a 


1790, 3 340, 120 10 years 10 y- | 1 y- cent _cent.+-27 ,000 

1800, 586 "05 0 245,930 723° 5.6 1831, ] 961, 000 
1810, 959,049 | 372,999 | 63,7 | 5,0 1832, 2 019, 000 
1820, 1,372\812 | 413'763| 43,1 | 3:7 | 1833, 207,000 
1830, 1,913,508 | 540,696 307 3,4 | 1834, 2,136,000 














tne | 








Settled 1614. 





5 1,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Settled 1664. 


—eo— + - —-— _-- - —— 
Population. Inc. ] pe rce ant. Population 
1790, 184,139 | 10 years) 10 y. jin. Lo percent, 


S00, 219 | 27010 14,7 a leah, 385.000 
1810, 245,502 | 34413 | 163 | 1, 5] 3802, 330,000 
1820, 277 O80 | 32.013 1.0 ' 12 | e338, 35,000 
1830, 320,779 | 43.204 15,6 | 15) 1834, 340.000 
Is40, 371,000 | 50221 | 15.6 J 15S | Peso, 345,000 


The rate of increase cannot be materially 
altered. It has been very uniform since 
1790. Those parts in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the manufac- 
turing community at Patterson, will con- 
tinue to increase sufliciently to keep up the 
same ratio, nearly 1,5 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Settled 1682, 





Population. | Inc. | percent. | Population 
1790, 434,373 |10 years) 10 y. | 1 y. jin. 2,3 per cent, 
1801, Go 168,172 | 38,7 | 3.3 S831, 1,380,000 
1810, 810,091 | 207.546 1 34,5 | 3,0 | Is32, 1,412,000 
1820, 1,049,313 | 230222 | 20.5 | 2.6 | 1843, 1,445,000 
1830, 1,347,672 | 298,359 1 28,5 | 2.5] 1834, 1,479,000 
1840, 1,700,000 | 852,328 | 26,1 | 2,3) 1835, 1,514,000 





— 











The rate of increase has been very uni- 
form in Pennsylvania. The physical re- 
sources of this State have not been so much 
developed as New York. They are proba- 
bly as great, but the enterprise necessary 
to bring them out, has not yet been ex- 
erted. The present rate of increase will 
probably continue for many years, a little 
more than 2,3 per cent. 


OHIO. 


Settled 1788. Govt. 1789. State 1302, 











Population. Inc. per cent. Population — 
1700, 3.000 | 10 years lO y.|1Ly.) ine. 36,200 

90, 2 & at 4 = 
1800, 45,365] 49.365 |—- |— | 1831, 974,000 
1810, 230,760! 185,395 409, 17,7} 1832, 1,010,000 
1820, 581,434 | 350.674 |152, 7 | 1833, 1,047,000 


1830, 937,679! 356,245 | 61'3 | 4. 
1840, 1,300,000 | 362.321 | 38,6 | 3.3 | 





1834, 1,083,000 


1835, 1,120,000 


7,7 
9,7 
9 

| 
3 | 





The resources of Ohio are by no means 
yetdeveloped. The soil is extremely fertile 
and very little waste land. ‘The canals will 
produce a great increase of population, as 
well as the enterprise of free, industrious, 
and ingenious inhabitants. This State is 
capable of supporting as dense a population 
as Ireland or Holland, No inland country 
in the world has greater commercial priv- 
ileges. By the Welland canal, they com- 
municate with lake Ontario and Lower 














1840, 2,500,000 986, 492 27 1835, 2 2,196,000 





Canada ; by the Erie canal, with the eastern 
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12 POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. [ Ave. 
and middle States, and by the Ohio river, DELAWARE. 


with the south western. Nothing is want- 


ing but the we alth of New Y ork, to render | 
this, at no distant period, the first State in | 


the Union. 





INDIANA. 
Govt. 1800. State 1816. 
 ieiieiiie ' a Increase 4 per 
Denuiutien, Inc. al e cent,+-10,000 
en Oy my, es roel 
1800, 5,641 - Ab y y Ik31, l. 369,000 
1x10, 24,520 18,879 1335, [15,8 | Ine, 329,000 
1820, 147,178 | 122,603 O00, F196) 1833, 4 1,000 


1830, 341,582 | 194,404 }132,1 0 8,5 | Inod, 
1p40, 606,000 | 264,418 | 77,4 | 3,9] 1ddo, 


466,000 





The extreme fertility of Indiana, will in- | 


sure a great increase of population. Doubt- 
less canals will soon be constructed in this 
level State, which will bring the interior 
nearer to market. The resources are yet 
but little brought out. 


ILLINOIS. 


Govt. 1269, State ISlz. 


re aera Population — 
jin. - per cent. 
-|10 yours) lO y.t Ly. iat 


Seestition | Inc. 


00,215 Sin ae 773,000 | 
1810, 12.282 | 12,067 | — |< 1839 191,000 | 
1820, SOQ | 42,929 1 350, [16.2 ) 1833, 210,000 
IRGO, 1S7,575 | 1864 | 185.5 TEL | 1a34. 231,000 


Psd0, 408,000 l 950,425 | 1589 100) is35, 254.000 


The fertility of the soil, the contiguity to 
great rivers, and the mines, must produce a 
great increase of population in [llinots. 


MICHIGAN, 
Settled 1670. Govt. 1805. 
~ Population. fy lne. “1p r cent. |[n. 20 per cent. 
L800, 51 “10 years lv y- | 1] y. Ti 31, 36,000 
i810, 4,702 betL | G64, | 24,1) 1882, 43,000 
| 


| 
]s0, S546 4134 a7, | 6.4) 
1x30, S160 | 22,364 | O50 113, i| Is 62.009 
1840, 184,000 152,040 | 519, 20.0) 18a: 74.000 





[n calculating the increase since 1830, 
1,500 have been deducted out for that pe- 
riod, as the population of the N. W. Terri- 
tory, which is now nominally a part of 
Michigan, but will probab ly be separated 
when the latter becomes a State. Michi- 
gan is well situated, and is now probably 
increasing faster than apy other part of the 
Union. 


WISCONSIN, not an tucorporated Ter- 
ritory, but probably will very soon be. 
Supposed population in 


1830, 1,500) 


Increase 36 per cent, 
831, 2000; - 


440,000 | 


Settled 1627. Govt. 1704. 





~ Populat at ion. Tue. per cent. Population 7 

















1790, 59.094 BE en = iy. increase 400 
1800, 64273 | 5,179 | 8 | 131, 37100 
| Isto, 72,674 | 8,401 | 12 | 1832) 37509 
1a, 72,749 | 75 | 0 | 1833, 77.900 
1830, 76,739 | 3,990 5 | 1834, 78°30 
le 10. 81.000 42 il H 52 i 5 1835, 7s 700 
MARYLAND. 
Settled 1634. 








per cent. | Population — 
1790, 319725 | 10 years 10 y. | 1 ty. increase 4,000 
1800, 345,824 | 26.096 | 82 | 8 | 1831, 451,000 
} 1810, 380,546 | 34,722 1 10,0 0 1832) 455,000 
| 1820, 407.350 | 25-304] 7.0 1833, 459,000 
| $830, 446,913 | 39,563 1 9,7 | 9 1834, 463,000 

1840, 487,000 | 40,087 | 9,0 9 | 1835, 467,000 


| Population. lac. 





1X 











The rail road will produce some inorease 
in Baltimore and the western parts of the 
State ; but the decrease of slaves will pre- 
vent any additional increase in the whole 
State. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Ceded 1790. 








Ine. per cent. | Increase 1,000 
10 years ly. ly. 7831, 41,000 

9.930 | 70,5 | 5,5} 1832, 42.000 
1=20, 33,0389 | 9,016 37,6 3,2 } 1833, 43,000 
1830, 39,258 | 6819 | 20,6 1 1,9] 1834, 44,000 
1840, 50,000 | 10,142 | 25,4 | 2,31 1835, 45,000 

The canal will produce some increase, 
more than formerly, so that it may be safely 
estimated at a thousand. 


Popul: ition. 
1800, 14,093 
1810, 24.023 











VIRGINIA. 
Settled 1607. 








Population. Inc. 





333° 51.000 | 


per cent. Population 
i900, 747.610 | 10 years} 10 y.| ly. in. 12,500 
1800, 880,200 | 132,590 | 17,7 } 1,7 | 1831, 1,224,000 
1810, 974,622 1 94,4221 10,7 | 1,0 1832, 1,236,500 
1520, 1,065,366 | 90,744} 931 9 | 1833, 1,249,000 
1830, 1,211,272! 145,906 | 13,7 | 1,3 
1810, 1, 336,000 | 124,728 ' 10,3 E 1.0 


lis 834, 1/251,500 
| 1835" , 1,264,000 











The whole increase is taken somewhat 
less than from 1820 to 1830. The principal 
increase is west of the Blue Ridge. But 
as this is distant from market, and other 
States having similar products, have better 
Water communications with markets, set- 
tlers will prefer the latter; consequently 
the increase of the State must decline. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





Population. Inc. 
1790, 393,951 | 10 years 
1800, 478,103 | 84,1 52 





per cent. | Population 
10 y. iy.| in. 10,000 


21,4 [2,0 | 183i, 748,000 





isg2, 'so9! «= The mines in this Territory 
1833, 3,200; Will attract some settlers, and | 
sy hn some towns will spring up on 
Is40, ze ogo! (ke water courses, and produc © 
. considerable -inerease in the 


; 1830, 738.470 





2 | 1832, 758,000 
4 | 1833, 768,000 
0 | 1834, 778,000 
3 | 1835, 788,000 


Ie iO, 505,500 | >7'307 4 
1220, 638,899 | 83.329 | 15.0 
94.64] 

Qo or 0 | 





}540, €30,000 | 


The gold mines in this State will produce 





population. 





considerable increase in those districts. The 








ot eet tet ed 
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western parts are far distant from market, 
and the eastern parts are so much poorer 
land than Alabama, Mississippi, ‘Tennessee, 
Missouri, &e. whose products are the sane, 
that they can increase but little. The in- 
crease in this State has been very uniform. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 














“Population. Inc. | percent. | Population 

=) 049,073 | 10 years] 10y. |ly. increase 7,000. 
is00, 345,591 | 96,518 | 38,7 | 3,3 | 1831, 58x,000 
i310, 415,115 | 69,524 | 20,1 | 1,8 | 1832, 595,000 
x0, 502,741 | 87,626 | 21,1 11,9 | 1833, 602,000 
1330, 581,458 | 78,717 | 15,7 | 1,5 | 1834, 609,000 
j340, 651,000 | 69,542 | 12,0 11,1 | 1885, 616,000 














The south western States compete still 
more with South Carolina than with North; 
consequently the increase must be less; the 
rail road and canals, however, will have 
some effect in raising it, so that 7,000 may 
be taken as a medium. 


GEORGIA. 
Setiled 1733. 


Popuiation. Inc. per cent, Population 
i700, 82,548 |10_ years) 10 y. | Ly. in. 3,1 per cent. 
1500, 162,686 | 80,138] 97,1 | 7,0} 1831, 533,000 
1510, 252,433 | 89,7471 55,1 | 4,5) 1832, 549,000 
1520, 340,989 | 88,556 | 3: 3,1 | 1833, 566,000 
1830, 516,567 | 175,578 | 5 i 

3 


: 4,2| 1834, 584,000 
1340, 701,000 | 184,433 | 35,7 | 3,1] 1835, 602,000 











The new lands of Georgia acquired from 
the Indians, have been se quickly taken up, 
that the population has increased very rap- 
idly. Henceforth the increase cannot be as 
great. The policy of the State government 
in distributing the new lands by lottery, 
must have an injurious effect on the perma- 
nent prosperity and increase of population 
in the State. Care is not taken to preserve 
the land in a productive condition. By the 
method of cultivation, the soil is soon ex- 
hausted, and the planter, by lottery, draws 
another plantation, or purchases one at a 
low price, and leaves his own exposed to 
the washings of heavy rains which soon 
ruins much of the uplands. The new lands 
of Alabama and Mississippi, are more pro- 
ductive and less liable to injury; hence 
new settlers will prefer these States. The 
acquisition of new lands will secure a large 
increase for the present. 


ALABAMA. 
State 1620. 


Population 
o in. 4 per cent. 
as sais | Ere ee 

1X16, 29,683] =3"499 | 104°] |49°9 | 1831, 329,000 
Isl8, 70,542 |} 0 | """ | 1832, 350,000 
1320, 144.041 | 10 years} 10 y. 1833, 372,000 
1830, 308,997 | 164,956 i146 7,9 | 1834, 394,000 
1340, 527,400 | 218,403 | 70,7; 5,5] 1835, 416,000 


Govt. 1817. 








Inc. | per cent. 


Populati 
opulation. 2 years 














The increase of this State for a few of 
the first years of its settlement was very 
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rapid. The rate hereafter will not be so 
great, as the staple productions are not so 
valuable ; and slaves are not allowed to be 
brought in from other states for sale. But 
as the soil is very good, and cotton can -be 
raised at half the expense it costs in Caroli- 
na, the increase will continue very great. 


MISSISSIPPI, 
Settled 1716. Govt. 1798. 


State 1817. 





Ine. per cent. a 
Population. | 4 years|4 y. {| ly. aa oe 
~ 29,519 | 64,3 [13,2 ) 1831, 150,000 
_ 1832, 165,000 
10 y. 1833, 182.000 
S13 | G1] Is34, 200,000 
159.4 lho 1835, 220,000 


1816, 45,929 |_—-— 
1820, 75,448 | 10 years 
1830, 136,806 | 61,358 
1840, 355,000 | 218,194 











The recent acquisition of the productive 
land from the Indians, and its vicinity to the 
Mississippi river, will insure a large in- 
crease of population. Still the estimate 
must be doubtful, for it is uncertain how 
rapidly these lands may be vacated by the 
Indians and brought into the market. 


LOUISIANA. 


Settled 1699. Govt. 1804. State 1812, 





Population. Ine. per cent. 
— dy ’ ° 
Te10, vaso [12 years} 10 y. | ly 
1820, 153,407 | 76,851 {100.4 | 7,2 

1830, 215,575 | 62,1668 | 40,5 | 3,5 | 1834, 245,500 
1840, 291,000 | 75,425 | 34,8 | 3, | 1835, 253,000 


Increase 7,500. 
1831, 223,000 
1832, 230,500 
1833, 238,000 





7 ¢ 
’ 





The increase of this State will not mate- 
rially vary. Slaves are not allowed to be 
brought in for sale, and it is not a climate 
to which whites will emigrate. 


FLORIDA. 

Govt. 1822. 
“Population increase about 15 per cent. 
1830, pt The increase of population 
oom oe is uncertain. Though, from 
1933, 53,000 the adaptedness of the soil to 
1834, 61,000 the cultivation of sugar and 
1835, 70,000 ical productions in- 
1810 141/000! tropic _ proc ctions, the in 
wn Mens crease will probably not be far 
from the estimate. 




















TENNESSEE. 
Settled 1770. Govt. 1790. State 1796. 
Population. Inc. per wir Increase 26,500 


1790, 32,691 |10 years) 10 y. | 1 
1800, 105,602 | 73,011 |223,0 |12, 
181¢, 261,727 | 156,125 1147,8 | 9, 
1820, 422,813 | 161,086 | 60,8 | 4,9! 1833, 764,500 
1830, 684,822 | 262,009 | 62,7 | 5,0 | 1834, 791,000 
1340, 950,000 | 265,178 | 33,8 | 3,31 1835, 817,500 


| 








~ 


1831, 711,500 
1832, 738,000 


| 


Cus 











oom 





Tennessee, from its water communica- 
tions and good soil in the western parts, 
will continue to increase; but rather in an 
arithmetical ratio, as most of the new lands 
are taken up, and the production of cotton 
is not so profitable as formerly. 
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14 POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


KENTUCKY. 
Settled 1775. State 1792. 
“Population 
increase 12.000 


Population. | Ine. 
poz | 20 years} WW y.| ly. 


per cent. 


1790, 73,677 | =¥ =] aeons 

1-00, 220,959 | “FAT 22 1200.0 }11,6 “1831, 700.000 
1810, 406,511 | 185,502) 84,0 | 63 Ine, 712,000 
Is20, 564,317 | 157,806 | 33,8 1 33} 1533, 724,000 
1830, 68,844 | 124,527 | 221 | 2.0] Is384, 736,000 
1440, 808,000 | 1191561 17,31 1,6 | 1835, 748,000 





The increase in Kentucky has been very 
uniform, in an arithmetical ratio. There is 
much waste land in the south middle parts 
of the State, and the inhabitants, from the 
influence of sl: avery, are deficient in that 
enterprise, that is found in the adjoining 
State of Ohio, which will prevent a great 
increase of population. The rail road and 
other internal improvements may give some 
impulse. 


MISSOURI. 


Settled 1764. Govt. 1804, 


State 1821. 











Population. Inc. per cent. yt —_ 
os 51, 

isto, donna | 10 years) 10 ¥- | L¥-) jen9 62000 

124), 66,586 46,7 Jos | 235,8 12,91 1833, 174,000 

1830, 140,074 | 7 | 1104] 7,7 | 18384, 187,000 

1840, 289,000 | 148,936 106, be 7,0 | 1835, 201,900 





The mines and water ceiiiaiiiies of 
this State must produce a pretty uniform 
rate of increase. 


ARKANSAS. 


Govt. 1819. 





Population, Inc. per cent. In. In. 10 per _——. 
She aR 10 veare! 10 1831, 33,400 
fel0, 1,00 [2° Years) 10 y. | 1y = 1832, 36,800 
1820, 14,273 | “T2IT Uh 440! 29,7 | 1833, 40,400 
1830, 30,383 | 16,110 | 112.9) 7,8] 1834, 44,500 
1840, 79,000 48,617 159,4110,0 1835, 48,900 











The increase of Arkansas, from its prox- 
imity to navigable waters, must be consid- 
erable, though not so great as in Territories 
bordering on more thickly settled States, as 
Mic higan. 


RECAPITULATION. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

















____ Population. | Increase per cent, 
1790, 1,009,522 |__10 years 10 y. | ty. 
1800, 1,283,011 | 223489” | 9397 [op 
1810, 1,471,973 938,962 194 | 1 
1820, 1,659,854 187,281 12,8 12 
1830, 1'954,609 904°755 178 | 17 
1840, = 2,305,000 350,391 17,9 1,7 








N. YORK, N. JERSEY & PENN. 





[ Ave. 


STATES & TERRITORIES N. W. or 
THE OHIO. 














“Popu lation. 
1790, 3,000 
1200, 51,772 
1810, 972,324 
]&2t , 792,719 
1230, 1,468,096 
18 10, 2,530,000 


Increase 
__10 years 
AS 772 
4) 552 
520,395 
675,377 
1,061,904 











per cent. 
Wy. fly, 
1,726, 330 
426, Ik | 
Wit | 1% 
85,2 | 4 
62,3 5.6 


NON SLAVE-HOLDING S. & TER. 





Population. 





179 





0, 1,971,154 


’ 


1800, 2,684,527 
1810, 3,758,999 
1820, 5,152,273 
1830, 7,004,664 
Is4', 9,406,000 


Increase 


10 years 
713,373 


1,074,472 
1,393,274 
1,852,391 
2,401,336 


per cent. 
_10 y. y. | ly. 
362 | 3.1 
40,0 | 24 
344 30 





38,7 | 33 
34,3 





DELAWARE, MARYLAND, DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA & VIRGINIA, 





Populat ion. 


, 12642 — 
, 1,304,390 
), 1, 451,865 
), 1,578 O04 


30, 1,774,782 


1.954.000 





Increase 
10 years 
~~ 177,958 
147,475 
126,639 

] 96 27 4 
179,218 





per cent, 
10 y. BJ 
18 1 1. 





N. CAR., S. CAR. & GEORGIA. 


























_Population. Increase per cent. 
Ti90, 725,572 10 years | Wy. | ly. 
1300, 926,380 260,808 [359 | 31 
18 10, 1,223,048 236,668 24.0 | 22 
1820, 1,482,559 259511 | 212 | 19 
1830, 1836,495 353,936 | 239 | 29 
1340, 2,190,000 353,505 19,3 | 13 
ALABAMA, FLORIDA, MISSISSIPPI & 

LOUISIANA. 
Population. Increase 
r cent. 

1790, 0,000 10 years ” 
1800, 8,850 8,850 — 
1810, 116,908 108,058 11,221, | 294 
1820, 372,896 255,988 219, | 123 
1830, 696,101 323,205 86,6 | 64 
1840, 1,314,000 | 617,899 838 | 66 





TEN., KEN., MISSOURI, ARK. TER., 

















& W. TER. 

Population. Increase per cent. 
1790, 106,168 10 years 10 y. | ly 
1800, 326,561 20,393 07,5 | 119 
1810, 629,083 362,522 111,0 72 
1820, 1,067,989 378,906 55,0 | 45 
1830, 1,544,123 476,134 446 | 33 
1840,* 2,136,000 591,877 38,3 | 33 





* Allowing 10,000 for Western Territories. 


SLAVE-HOLDING STATES & TER. 





























> ae: — 
a | nee per cent. Population. Increase per oe. 
a700, |, S852 |_—_yeore_|_10 y. | ly. | 7750, 1,958173|_10 years | 10 y. {1 ¥- 
1800, 1,399,744 441,112 46,0 39 1200. 2'696 181 668.009 341 [- 3,0 
a 2,014,702 614,958 43,9 3,7 1810, 3'480.904 854.723 32,6 | 29 
—_ a 684,998 340 | 30 | 1320, 4:501,948 | 1,021,044 293 1 20 
ey 882,259 32,7 | 29 1830, 5,851,501 1,349,553 30,0 | 27 
840, _4.571,000_ | 989,041 27,6 1 25 | 1840, 7,594,000 | 177421499 298 | 26 


Oh 








ar 


‘ 
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UNITED STATES. 





Population. 


Tro), 3,929,326 


S00, 5,309,758 
~10 7,239,903 
i), = 9,654,221 


1530, 12,856,165 
~40, 17,000,000 





Increase 
10 years 
“T.380 43 40 
1,930,145 
9.414.318 
3,201,944 
4,143,835 





ops cent. 


306° } 1832, 13,595,000 


Jy. | 183i, 
3,15 | 1833, 
2.92 | 1834, 
2,91 | 1335, 
=; 





———— 


Population. 


Inc. 

304,000 
375,000 
385,000 
396,000 | IR39, 


P __ Population. Inc. 


IRB, 


1840, 





1836, 15,202,000 | 419,000 
1837, 15,633,000 | 431,000 
16,076,090 | 443,000 
16,542,000 | 456,000 
17,000,000 | 468,000 








407,000 


ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE PER CENT. 





| 

























































































































































































S Ss S s| s 
| °F | 2% | oF | of | on | Population to square mile. 
-_= —_ -— 2 os | _ . 

States and Territo- | S09 | Se;fo ,seise miles. | estimated 
ries. 8sisslss | 32) s=| me leaea | a pop. 1840, 

£R)/£S,;85 | SR) 25 1790., 1800.) 1810, |1820.11830.| 1840. 

"5/73 |"2 |-8|"z | " heeet wee eee eee 
Maine, 47 | 42 | 27 | 3,0] 3,0 | 32,000): 7,1 9,3) 12.2) 16,7) 535,000 
\ew Hampshire, 26), 15 ),13 | 1,0] 1,1 ! 9500 226 | 25,7 O83 31,6) 300,000 
Vermont, 611351 8 | 1,38] 1,5 | 10200 21,4 | 23,1] 27,5! 31,9) 326,000 
Massachusetts, Ai i af 15} 15 | 7,500) ! 62,9 69,8) 81.3) 94,4) 708,000 
Rhode Island, 7 1,1 ° 1,6 | 15 1,350 57,0 61,5} 72,0) 83,7; 113,000 
Connecticut, m5) 4 3 8 4,700 55,7 58,6] 63,3) 68 a 323,000 
Eastern ‘States, | 20 | 1,8 { 17 | 1,7 | 65,250) 226 | 25,5) 30, 1 3 35,5 , 2: 305,000 
New York, 5,6 | 5,0 3,4 | 27 | 46,000 20,8) 29,8, 41,7) 54.3) 2,500,000 
New Je sey, 1,4 5 i363 i15 8,000 30,7 | 34,7) 40,1} 46,3) 371,000 
Pennsylvania, 3,3 25 | 23 | 44,000 18,4 | 23,8! 30,6) 38,6; 1,700,000 
N. Middle States, = | 3,9 2,9 | 2.5 | 98,000 20,6 | 27,6) 36,7) 46,6) 4,571,000 
Ohio, 33, = 3,3 | 39,000 5,9 | 123) 24,0; 33,3) 1,300,000 
Indiana, 5,9 | 37,000 7 | 40) 92) 16,4] 606,000 
ilinois, 10,0 | 55,000 2 1,9) 28! 7,4] 408,000 
Michigan Ter. 20,0 | 40,000 yl 2 | 4,6] 184,000 
Wisconsin Ter. 36,0 lomitt'd o mitt ‘ed 32,000 
N. WwW. States & Ter. | 6,4 | 5,6 [171,000 1,6 4,6] 8.61 14,8) 2,530,000 
Non shold. 8. & T. | 3,1 | | 3,3 | 3,0 (334,250) | 8,0; 11,2 | 15,1 | 21,0| + 238 23,2) 9 9,406,000 
Delaware, 3 | 2,100 34,6 | 34,6) 36,5) 38,4) 81,000 
Maryland, 4 9 | 11,000 34,6 37,0 40,6 44.3 487,000 
bist. Columbia, 23 100 9/2402 1330,4/398,6/500,0] 50,000 
Virginia, 1,7 1,0 | 64,000 15,2 16,6) 18,9! 20,9) 1,336,000 
S, Middle States, “| 1,5 1,0 | 77,200) 69 18,8 | 20,4) 23,0) 25,3) 1,954,000 
North Carolina, 20 1,3 | 48,000) NG | 13,3) 15,3) 17,5) 838,000 
South Carolina, 3,3 1.1 | 28,000 148 | 18,0) 208 Zr 651,000 
Georgia, 7,0 | 3,1 | 62,000 4,1 5,7| 8,4] 10,6) 701,000 
Southern States, | 3,1 1,8 |138,000) 88 | 10,7) 13,3) 142) 2,190,000 
Alabama, 5,5 | 46,000) 4$| 31] 6,9) 11,5) 527,000 
Mississippi, 10,0 | 46,000 ’ 16) 3,0) 7,7 355,000 
Louisiana, 3.0 42,000 16 32) 4,5 6,0 291,000 
Fiorida Ter. 115.0 50,000) ty. 28 141,000 
8. W. States & Ter. 64 | 6,6 |190,000) 6 | 2,0| 37) 69) 1,314,000 
Tennessee, 12,4 5,0 | 3,3 | 40,000 65 | 10,5) 17,1) 23,7) 950,000 
Kentucky, 11,6 1,6 42000 9,7 13,4) 16,4, 19,2) 808,000 
Missouri, 7,5 | 60,000, 3 1,1} 2,3) 48) 289,000 
Arkansas Ter. 10,0 60,000) 2) | 1,3) *79,000 
W. Middle S. & Ter. |11,9 | 78 | 3,8 | 3,3 (202,000) 3,4 | 5,3] 7,6) 10,6) 2,136,000 
Slave-hold. 8 & Ter. | 3,0 | 2,9 | 2,7 | 2,6 |607,200) 5,7 | 7,4) 9,6) 12,5) 7,594,000 
United States & Ter. | 3,06) 3,15) 2.92) 2.83)951,450| 8,0 | 10,1) 13,5) 17,9)17,000,900 
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DISCOVERIES IN 





OBSERVATIONS AND 


TABLE 


OF SOME OF THE LEADING OBSERVATIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 





Tue following article, which we copy from the ‘Companion to the British 
Almanac,’ is intended to compress as much information as possible into a small 
compass. All doubtful matter is described as such, or is rejected. The dis- 
coveries which are doubtful, as to their time or author, are marked thus (?), 


[Dates marked A.C. are before Christ,—the others, the common era.] 


; Date. 
Acoustics. The doctrine of the different sounds of vibrating strings of differ- 
ent lengths, and the communication of sounds to the ear by the vibration 

of the atmosphere, probably first explained by Pythagoras, about A.C. 500 


The same mentioned by Aristotle, about , A.C. 300 

The conjecture of Aristotle first explained, or rather, perhaps, the theory of 
sound rediscovered by Galileo ‘ é : : . 1600 

Velocity of sound, first investigated by Newton, before . . - 1700 


[Theory perfected by Euler and La Grange, theory and practice reconciled 
by La Place and Biot. ] 
Galileo’s theorem of the harmonic curve, demonstrated by Dr. Brooke Taylor 1714 
[The same further perfected by D’Alembert, Euler, Bernouilli, and La 
Grange, at various periods of the 18th century. ] 


Speaking trumpet, said to have been used by Alexander. ° A.€. 335 
Constructed from Kircher’s description, by Saland ; . 1654 
Philosophically explained and brought into notice by Moreland ° . 1671 

Arr BAuLoon. Hint given by Galien . . ; ° . ° , . 1755 

Hint by Dr. Black as to hydrogen ' ‘ , ‘ , : . . 1767 

Constructed by Montgolfier ; . 1782 

Filled with Hydrogen by Roberts and Charles, who made the first voyage 1783 

Parachute invented by Le Normand . . i , , . 1783 

ALGEBRA. Where first used, and by whom, unknown. 

Earliest writing on, by Diophantus, probably about . ° ° - «+ 390 

Brought into Spain by the Saracens, probably about. , . n . 900 

Brought into Italy by Leonard of Pisa, about A . . 1202 


Partial solution of cubie equations, by Scipio Ferreus, of Bologna 1505 
Further solution by Tartalea of Brescia (communicated to Cardan) . . 1539 


Solution of biquadraties, by Louis Ferrari. , , . 1556 
The introduction of general symbols for quantities whether known or un- 

known, by Vieta, (the greatest step inthe science). . «. « — « 1600 
Positive and Inte gral Indices, by Harriot and Descartes : . . 
Composition of the higher equations, by Harriot : - 1610 
Application of algebra to the serra of curves and use of indeterminate 

quantities, Descartes ‘ , ; . f ? - . 1637 
Diophantine problems, Fermat, about , . ° ° ° . . 1640 
Negative and Fractional Indices, by Wallis . . , . ' . . 1657 
Indefinite division and indefinite quotients, by Mercator . ° . . 1666 
General Indices, by Newton . 1667 or 8 
The binomial theorem of Newton, the basis of the doctrine of F luxions, and 

of the new analysis : 668 


[The subsequent i improv ements are very } numerous . but they are individ- 
ually small. ] 


AkiITHMETIC. Where invented, unknown. 
Said to be brought from Egypt to Greece by Thales, about ° . AC. 600 


Olde st treatise on, known, sl Euclid (ath, 8th, and 9th Books of his Ele- 
ments,) about ; 2 A.C. 300 
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ARITHMETIC, continued. 





Greek arithmetical notation indefinitely extended by the octades of Archim- 


edes . ‘ ‘ : ‘ A.C, 220 
Sexagesimal arithmetic of Ptolemy, about , ‘ 130 
Simplified and brought very near to the prince _ of modecn a ae 

notation, by Apollonius, about . ° 290 
Notation by nine digits, and zero, known at least as early as the 6th ce ntury 

in Hindoostan . 600 


Introduced by Mohammed ben Musa from Hindoostan inte Ar abia. about . 900 
Generally used by Arabian writers in arithmetic and astronomy in the 10th 


and llth centuries. ° ° ° . ‘ . 1000 
Probably introduced by them into Spain, about . ° ‘ ° . 1050 
The first known European work in which they appear, is a translation of 

Ptolemy, (in Spain) in the year : ° : . 1136 
Brought by Leonard of Pisa, trom Bugia in Barbary, to Pisa, in . ; - 1202 
Probably circulated by the Alphonsine tables, in ; 1252 
This arithmetic generally cultivated by the Tuscans, in the 13th and 1th 

centuries , 1300 


Treatises on this notation (de Algorismo) published in mi ny calendars in the 
14th century: it was generally known and used in this country from the 
beginning of the 15th. 

Calendar in Corpus Christi Library, Cambridge, for 1380, contains an account 
of them. Calendar for 1386, in English, contains them throughout. (This 
almanac is very splendid, and is full of the astrological, astronomical, and 
medical knowledge and prejudices of the ated 


Oldest existing date (Petrarch) . : 1355 
The first monumental date in Arabic numerals, is on a brass plate ii in the 

church at Ware, (on Ellen Wood) . . ‘ . 1454 
Date in Caxton’s “ Mirrour of the World” (Arabic charae ters) ° ° . 1480 
Date of the almanac of St. Mary’s Abbey, Cupar, Angus . ‘ ° . 1482 
First printed book on algebra and arithmetic, by Lucas de Bargo,in . - 1484 
Introduction into the university registers in England, not before . ° . 1500 
First work printed in England on arithmetic, a Arte Supputandi) by Ton- 

stall, Bishop of Durham,in 1522 
Decimal fractions considered for the first time ‘in La Disme of Stevinus, 

published in. ; ° ° , ° ; ; . 1590 
This work translated into English ° ° . 1608 
Their theory and notation perfected by Lord Napier i in his Rabdologia : - 1617 
Continued fractions, by Lord Brounker, P.R.S. . ° e ° . 1670 


[Since this, any alterations have been merely formal, 


ARITHMETIC oF Sines. By Euler, about . , . 1750 


[The theory had been hinted at by Christian May er in 1727. y 


Astronomy. Probably the first science studied; but when, or by whom, not 





known. Cycle of the moon estimated at a very early period. 
Observations at Babylon, transmitted to Aristotle by Callisthenes (according 


to Porphyry,) about ° ° , ° A.C. 2250 
La Place speaks confidently of Chinese observations. . ‘ A.C. 1100 
Eclipses of the moon observed at Babylon, with accuracy, . . A.C. 719, 720 


Globular form of the earth, the five zones, some of the principal circles of 

the sphere, the opacity of the moon, and the true cause of lunar eclipses 

taught, and an eclipse predicted by Thales of Miletus, about. A.C. 640 
That the planets are unconnected with the earth ; that they are the habita- 

tions of animated beings; that the fixed stars are the centres of other 

systems ; and that the earth moves round the centre of the system of the 

world, maintained by Anaximander (the earliest philosophic astronomer 

on record), who is also said to have been the inventor of maps and charts. 

He was born about . ‘ A.C. 610 
That the earth is a plane, and that the heavens are a firmament (oregeoc), 

or solid substance, like the earth, maintained by Anaximenes, who is said 

to be the inventor of sun-dials (though probably only the introducer of 

them into Greece.) He was born about . , ; A.C. 554 
That the etherial, or upper regions of the atmosphere, were fire ; that the 

fire drew up from the earth, and ignited, masses of stone, which thus 

became stars ; that the comets were wandering stars; that the light of 

small stars occasioned the white’color of the milky way, and that the 

moon is irregular in its surface, and habitable like the earth, maintained 

by Anaxagoras—a meteoric stone that fell in Thrace, probably misled him 

as to the etherial regions and the stars. His conjectures with regard to 
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OBSERVATIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN | Aue. 


Astronomy, continued. 


the milky way and the moon have been confirmed, as far as observations 
have been carried. The same philosopher was the first who wrote on the 
phases of the meon and eclipses. He was banished from Athens, on a 
charge of insulting and contemning the gods, by teaching natural phi- 
losophy. He was born about. ‘ am 7 ° eee A.C. 
Pythagoras, the disciple of Thales, travelled, like his master, into the east, 
“and, like him, correeted the errors into which his countrymen had fallen, 
He demonstrated, from the varying altitudes of the stars by change of 
place, that the earth must be round ; that there might be antipodes on the 
opposite part of the globe ; that Venus was the morning and evening star; 
ihat the universe consisted of twelve spheres—the sphere of the earth, 
the sphere of the water, the sphere of the air, the sphere of fire, the 
spheres of the moon, the sun, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
and the sphere of the stars. ile admitted the idea of a plurality of worlds, 
and even calculated the height of the people in the moon; and he main- 
tained that the motions of the twelve spheres must produce delightful 
sounds inaudible to mortal ears, which he called * the music of the 
spheres.” Hle was persecuted and is said to have perished with hunger, 
at the ave of eighty, about . ‘ , . ‘ . ‘ st 
Democritus maintained that more planets would be discovered about A.C, 
Metonie cycle of 19 vears 7 months, as the period of coincidence in the 


motions of the sun and moon, introduced 16th July. . ‘; A.C. 
The lunar month estimated at 29d. 12h. 43’ 38”, and the year at 3654 days, 
by Eudoxus, who died about . , : ‘ r 


(The same philosopher attempted to explain the planetary motions, by a 
very complicated assemblage of concentric spheres. ] 

An occultation of Mars by the moon; and one of a star by Jupiter, observed 
by Aristotle, about ; ‘ : ‘ : ; : : » BS. 

About the same time Pytheas of Marseilles is said to have travelled to. Ice- 
Jand, and seen the sun in the north; he determined the obliquity of the 
ecliptic at 23 50°, and is said to have been the first_that observed the de- 
pendence of the tides upon the moon. 
— may be considered as the termination of the first epoch in the 
listory of astronomy ; and though some of the conjectures made during 
it were sagacious enough, there were no great connecting principles. 
They had no idea of the distances of the heavenly bodies, or the means of 
ascertaining them; and they had no other notion of the stability of the 
system, but that of its being upheld by solid spheres. Only one attempt 
was made to account for the stability of the earth; that by Parmenides, 
who argued upon what is called the sufficient reason; that it had no 
reason to fall in one way rather than another, could not fall all ways at 
once, and therefore stood. In the next epoch, that during which the 
school of Alexandria flourished, the first of these desiderata was supplied, 
and practical astronomy became a science ; but it was reserved for modern 
times to supply the latter, and perfect the theory of this most sublime and 
beautiful branch of human knowledge. ] 

The positions of the stars with regard to the equator, and the equinoxes de- 
termined by Aristillus and Timarchus, about : ; ; U, 

Relative distances of the sun and moon, first calculated geometrically, by 


Aristarchus, who also maintained the stability of the sun, about A.C. 
The magnitude of the earth calculated, from the measuring of an are of a 
meridian, by Eratosthenes, about ‘ ; ; ‘ ° ° A.C. 
Planetarium constructed by Archimedes, before. , ° . A.C. 


The whole science revised ; the true length of the year found; the equation 
of tine pointed out; the motion of the moon’s nodes, and the inclination 
of her orbit ; the latitudes and longitudes of more than 1000 stars deter- 
mined ; table of terrestrial latitudes and longitudes projected, and first 
meridian referred to the Canary isles, by Hipparchus, about . AC. 
[After this, little was done for nearly 300 years. } 

The second inequality, or “evection” of the moon discovered ; the places 
and distances of the planets accurately observed ; the precession of the 
euinoxes confirnted ; the system of epicycles for explaining the inequal- 
ities of the celestial motions introduced, and general tables drawn up by 
Ptolemy, about ; 


[The science neglected for more than 600 years. ] 
Resumed by the Arabs, about : 


Date, 


500 


506 
450 


433 


368 


300 
280 


240 ( 
212 


140 
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,srronomy, continued. 
Refraction of the aramectie re and cause of twilight asm by mere 


about . 


1001 


Alphonsine tables con struc te a. under the pi atres lage ‘of Alp! ionso X., of L eon 


and Castile : 
Very accurate tables formed b y U lugh Bei >it ch, aT artar prince 
Clock first used in astronomy, | by Walther, . 
The true doctrine of the celestial motions revived by CX opernicus 
rre atly improv ed by Tycho Brahe, who died 


Observation ¢ 


The true laws of the planetary motions discovered by mepler, who died . 
Transit of Mercury over the sup, observed by Gassendi . 


before 


1284 
1437 
1500 
1530 
1601 
16351 
1631 


[About the same time Horrox observed the transit of V enus, and Bayer 


made his catalogue of the stars. ] 


Telescope used in astronomy, innumerable stars, the satellites of Jupiter, a 
pec — in the form of Saturn, and many other phenomena discovered 
by Galileo, who was compelled to seated the truth by seven Cardinals, in 


1633. 


He died . 
Degree of the meridian measured in F rance, and magnitude of the earth 
determined by Picart . ; ; 

Map of the moon constructed by Hevelius 

PRINCIPIA PUBLISHED 

Ring and fourth satellite of Saturn discovered by Huyg gens. 


1642 


1669 
1670 
1687 


He died 1688 


History of the heavens and catalogue of the stars completed by Flamstead, 
after thirty-three years labor 
Inequalities of the pendulum in different latitudes, discovered by Richer, 
(from these, Huygens inferred the spheroidal figure of the earth.) He 


Four satellites of Saturn ; 
the zodaical light, and other discoveries by Cassini. 


Parallax of the sun: lunar theory, laws of comets, Dr. Halley. He died 


died 


1688 


1696 


the diurnal rotation of Jupiter, Venus, and Mars ; 


1712 
1742 


He died 


Method of finding the longitude by the distances of the moon from the sun, 


Approximate solution of the problem of the three bodies by Clairault 
Reappearance of Halley’s ° 
Aberration of the stars and nutation of the earth’s axis discovered, and law of 
atmospheric refraction investigated, by Dr. Bradley. He died 


or stars 


comet 


1747 
1758 


1762 


Solar and lunar tables and catalogue of the stars constructed by Mayer, of 


Celestial inequalities found to be periodical by La Grange, about 


Gottingen. 


He died . 


° 1762 
1780 


Uranus, with its six satellites, and two satellites of Saturn discovered ;— 
early observations of the motions of double stars;—and the probable 
motion of the whole solar system toward the constellation Hercules ;—by 
Dr. Herschel, from , , ‘ 
Ceres discovered by Piazzi 
Pallas, by Dr. Olbers 
Juno, by Mr. Harding 
Vesta, by Dr. Olbers 
Mecan IQUE CELESTE published, ‘periods of the planetary inequalities i in- 


vestigated, and many improvements made by — ° ° 


BAROMETER. Invented by Torricelli 


Pressure of the air proved by Pascal 
Employed as a weather-glass, and for the mensuration of heights, about . 


Conic SECTIONS. 
nechmus (probably) . ° 
Complete treatise on, by Apollonius of Perga, ‘about ; . , A.C. 150 
Translated by the Arabs, about 


Seven remaining books of the eight of Apollonius, translated by Borelli, i in 


Corw1nG-Press. Said to be invented by Antonie Brucher in . ° tn 4 


. ° ° 1781 
° 1801 

1802 

1804 

1807 


° 1799 
. 1643 
° 1648 

1660 


Supposed first author who wrote on their properties, Me- 


: ‘ ° A.C. 300 


850 
1661 


[The parabola applied to projectiles by Galileo, and the ellipse to the 
orbits of planets by Kepler. | 


Introduced into England in. 
Introduced by Boulton and Watt, at Soho, 1 near ‘Birming- 


MACHINERY. 


Divinc-BEu., mentioned, though obscurely, by Ar istotle . ; 


ham, about 


First used in Europe 


Said to have been used on the coast of Mull in searching fr the wreck of 


ELEctRICITY, of amber, known to Thales, 


part of the Armada, before . 


1553 
1562 
° ; 1800 
° A.C. 325 
1509 


° ‘ 1669 
A.C. 600 
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Date. 
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2) OBSERVATIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN [ Aus. 1 
ELectricity, continued. L 
Found in various substances by Dr. Gilbert ‘ ° . . . 1600 
Substances classed as electrics or non-conductors, and non-electrics or con- 
ductors, and the identity of Electricity and lightning hinted at by Mr. 
Gray, about’. ° ‘ ° ; . . . . . . - 1730 
Identity proved by Franklin , . . ; ° ‘ ; . 1752 \ 
ELecrro-MAGNeTISsM. First experiments by Professor Oersted (of Copenhagen) 
to determine some analogies between Magnetism and Electricity, which 
relations had previously been imperfectly detected by Ritter. . . 1807 
The principle more completely established by Oersted . — i . 1820 
[The discovery was followed by subsequent experiments in England, \ 
France, and Germany. | 
FLuxions, invented by Newton . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° , : . . 1669 
Differential calculus, by Leibnitz ° : ‘ a. ° . - 1684 
pte finest applications of the calculus, by Newton, Euler, Lagrange, and 
aplace. | . 
GatvANisM. First publication on, by Galvani. ° . ; . , . 1798 
Voltaic pile . ‘ , ° ° ° ° ° : , ‘ -  « 1800 
Decomposition of the alkalis and earths, by Davy, 1806 to . ‘ ; . 1820 
GroMeETRY, When first used not known 
Introduced into Greece by Thales, about A.C. 640 
Euclid’s Elements compiled, about ‘ , ‘ ° ° A.C, 280 
Relation of the sphere and cylinder, Archimedes, about . ; A.C. 240 
Properties of the spiral, Conon, about same time. 
Trigonometry, Geber ben Alpha, about ; ; : ‘ . . . 1050 
GRADUATING EnGine. By Hindley of York, about . ° , ° -  « 1740 
Ramsden’s dividing machine, which received a premium from the Board of 
Longitude ‘ ‘ : ‘ . ; : ° ‘ ‘ ° . 1774 
Gunnery. First treatise on, by Tartaglia, Venice ° ; ° ° , . 1537 
Path of a projectile determined by Galileo. : ° ° ‘ ° . 1638 
: Path in a resisting medium determined by Bernoulli? 
# Theory perfected by Robins . , ‘ ° ; ° ° . 1722 
3 Horo.Locy. Clepsydre, or water clocks, when first introduced, not known 
Tvothed wheels applied to them by Ctesibius, about . , ‘ A.C. 140 
Found by Cesar on invading Britain . , ‘ ° ‘ ‘ AC. 55 
Another said to have been constructed by Richard, Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
about ‘ , . , . ; ; ° ° ‘ ‘ ° . 1326 
Inventor of the scapement clock not known (supposed to be Gerbert, about 
1000). One said to be made at Paris by Vick . ° ° : . «+ 1870 
Pendulum affirmed to have been adapted by Galileo the younger . 1649? 
Christian Huygens contested the priority of this discovery, and made a } 
pendulum clock, before. : ‘ . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ . 1658 
[it was affirmed by Grignon that the first pendulum clock was made in 
England by Robert Harris, in 1641, and erected in the church of St. 
Paul’s Covent Garden.] 
Dead beat and horizontal escapements by Graham, about . . «. «1700 
[The subsequent principal improvements were, the spiral-balance spring 
suggested, and the duplex scapement invented, by Dr. Hooke—pivot 
holes jewelled by Facio—detached scapement invented by Mudge, and 
improved by Berthoud, Arnold, Earnshaw, and others.] 
HyDRODYNAMICs. Probably first studied in the Alexandrian school, about A.C. 300 
Pressure of fluids discovered by Archimedes, about . . ° A.C. 250 
; Forcing-pump and air fountain invented by Hero, about. ‘ A.C. 120 
; W ater-mills known about the time of the birth of Christ. 
Experiments cn running water, and the quantities discharged from different 
sized orifices at diflerent depths, by Julius Frontinus > ‘ ‘ . 110 
} The science revived by Galileo, about ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 1600 
} Effect of atmospheric pressure on fluids, Torricelli, Viviani, and Pascal, 


1643 to . . . . . . . . . . ° bad ° 
Capillary attraction discovered by Rohault, about ‘ ; 2 ° . 1659 
By Boyle, about same time. 

Hydrostatical press (since brought into use by Bramah), Pascal . .  « 1664 
Theory and phenomena of rivers, Guglielmini . ‘ ° . : . 1697 
Correct theory of fluids, and oscillation of waves, Newton . ‘ ° . 1714 
Equilibrium of fluids, D’Alembert . , , , ‘ ‘ , . 1734 
Scientific form given to H ydrodynamics by Daniel Bernoulli ‘ ° . 1738 
Resistance of fluids, the same fs . 1752 
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Date. 

LoGARITHMS. Invented by Napier. Published . ‘ . ‘ 5 : . 1617 

Proposed change of the base by Briggs e a‘ . 1615 
Logarithmic sines, &c., calculated ; ‘and Logarithmic scale constructed by 

Gunter, about . ° : ‘ : : : . - 1620 

Changed to the present form by Briggs . ' ; A , . 1633 

MaGnerisM. Mariner’s compass in use in “Europe before . ‘ ‘ . 1150 

[Said to have been used much earlier for land travelling in China.] 
North and south poles of the magnet described by Norinan . ‘ . - 1581 
Experiments on Magnetism, by Dr. Gilbert : , ‘ ‘ : - 1600 


Making of artificial ‘magnets explained by the same. 


MecHanics. The time when the simple mechanical powers were first introduced, 


not known; nor even the machinery by which the immense masses of 
stone which are found in some of the ancient edifices were moved and 
elevated. 

First writing on Mechanics by Aristotle, about. A.C. 320 

The fundamental property of the lever demonstrated ; the pulley ‘said to be 
demonstrated ; and the centre of gravity treated of by Archimedes A.C. 205 

Hand-mill, or quern, used at a very early period. Remains of Roman ones 
found in Yorkshire. 

Cattle-mills (Mola jumentarie), also used by the Romans. 

Water-mill (probably invented in Asia)—the first described was near the 


dwelling ot Mithridates, about ° ° . ‘ ° , AC. 7 
Water-mill erected on the Tiber, about ; ‘ . A : A.C. 50 
Roman water-mills placed on the Canals, about . ° ° ° ° . 500? 
Floating-mills on the Tiber, about ° e ‘ ° : : . 536 
Tide mills at V enice, about ‘ ‘ . 1078 
Wind-mills, when introduced uncertain, common in the 12th century ° . 1200 
Saw-mills (said to be in use) at Augsburg. , ° . 1332 
Theory of the inclined plane —— by Cardan, a about | ° . 1540 
Work on statics, by Stevinus . ° . : . 1586 
Theory of falling bodies, Galileo ° ° , . ° ° ° . 1638 
Theory of oscillation, Huy gens, about ° ‘ ° ° ° . 1647 
Laws of Collision, Wallis, Huygens, Wren, about ‘ ° ° . 1662 
Epicycloidal form of the teeth of wheels, Roemer , ° . 1675 
Percussion and animal mechanics, Borelli; he died . ‘ - 1679 
Application of mechanics to astronomy, parallelogism of forces, laws of mo- 

tion, &c., Newton . e ° 1679? 
Problem of the catenary with the ‘analysis, Dr. Gregory ° ° . 1697 
Spirit level (and many other valuable arlene by Dr. Hooke, from 

1660 to . ; ° ° . 1702 

NAVIGATION. Plane charts and mariner’s compass used about . ° ° - 1420 
Variation of the compass discovered by Columbus ; . 1492 
That the oblique rhumb lines are spirals, discovered by Nonius . . 1537 
First treatise on . ° ° ‘ ° ‘ , ° ° - 1545 
The log first mentioned by Bourne. ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . 1577 
Mercator’s chart , ; : , . 1599 


Davis’s quadrant, or backstaff; for measuring angles, about . ‘ ° - 1600 
Logarithmic tables applied to navigation by Gunter. ° ° ‘ - 1620 
Middle latitude sailing introduced ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ° . 1623 


Norwood’s mensuration of a ~—" er ‘oa 2 oe . 1631 
Hadley’s quadrant ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ° . ‘ ° . 1731 
Harrison’s time-keeper used ; ° ; ‘ ° ° ° ° . 1764 
Nautical almanac first published : . ‘ ° ° ‘ ° . 1767 
Barlow’s theory of the deviation of the compass ° . 1820 
OBsERVATORY. One of the first supposed to have been the temple of Belus at 
Babylon ; and another, the (reputed) tomb of Osymandyas in Egypt. 
The first in authentic history at Alexandria, about : ‘ A.C. 300 
First modern meridional instrument, by Copernicus ° ° , ° . 1540 
First observatory at Cassel . ° ; ° ; ° ° ° ° . 1561 


Tycho Brahe’s at Uranibourg ° . ° ° , : ° ° . 1576 
Astronomical tower at on ° ° ‘ . 1657 
Royal (French) . ‘ 1667 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich ‘ 1675 
Berlin, erected under the direction of Leibnitz . . '« . 1711 
Petersburg . ° ‘ ‘ ° ; . ° ° , ‘ . 1725 
Oxford . . ° ‘ ; ° ‘ , ° ° ‘ . 1772 
Dublin ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ; ‘ ‘ . ° ° . 1783 
Cambridge . ; «2 «oe «© &° € & 
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Date. 
Optics. Burning lenses known at Athens at least ss ' , A.C, 424 
Two of the leading principles known to the Platonists . ‘ : A.C. 300 
First treatise on, by Euclid, about ‘ ° BP saa . A.C. 289 
The magnifying power of convex elasses and concave mirrors, and the pris- 
matic colors produced by angular glass, mentioned by Seneca, about . 50 
Treatise on Optics, by Ptolemy, about . ; ‘ ° ; ; . 220 
Greatly improved by Alhazen, about P ; ; A ’ . 1108 
Hints tor spectacles and telescopes given by Roger Bacon, about : . 280 
Spectacles (said to be) invented by Salvinus Armatus, of Pisa, before . - 1300 
Camera obscura said to have been invented by Baptista Porta. ‘ . 1560 
Telescopes invented by Leonard Digges, about ss : : . 1571 
Telescope made by Jansen (who is said also to have invented the micro- 
scope), about . ; ‘ ° ee. . a. ‘ ; . 1609 
[The same instrument constructed by Galileo, without using the production 
of Jansen.] 
Astronomical telescope suggested by Kepler . 161] 


Microscope, according to Huygens, invented by Drebbel, about . ° . 1621 
[Jansen and Galileo have also been stated to be the inventors. } 


Cassegrainian reflector ‘ —— . ; : 
Law of refraction discovered by Snellius, about . ‘ F : : . 1624 
Reflecting telescope, James Gregory . ° ; ‘ ‘ : R . 1663 


, Newton. ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ - 1666 
Motion and velocity of light, Roemer, and after him Cassini (velocity 

190,000,000 miles in sixteen minutes) about. ‘ ° ; : . 1667 
Double refraction explained by Bartholinus ° , ; ° : . 1669 
Newton’s discoveries . ° ° ° ; ° ; ° ° . 1674 
Telescopes with a single lens, by Tschirnhausen, about ; ° - + 1690 





Polarization of light. Huygens, about ‘ : ° ° , . - 1692 
Structure of the eye explained by Petit, about . 1700 


Achromatic telescope constructed by Mr. Hall (but not made public) in . 1733 


/ Constructed by Dollond, most likely without any knowledge of Hall’s » 1757 
at Herschell’s great reflecting telescope, erected at Slough =. ° , . 1789 
ay Camera lucida invented by Dr. Wollaston . ; ° ° ° ‘ . 1807 
‘4 7 Ramage’s front-view reflecting telescope erected at Greenwich . ‘ . 1820 
' PNEUMATICS. Pressure of the air discovered by Torricelli ° ; ~ + 1645 
, Found to vary with the height, by Pascal . ° ° ‘ . ‘ - 1647 
Air-pump invented by Otto Guericke . ‘ ‘ , ° , .  « 1654 

Air-pump improved and rendered more manageable by Boyle, after the pub- 

lication of ** Mechanica Hydraulico Pneumatica,” by Schottus, in which 
a Guericke’s experiments were described. ‘ ° ° »  » + 1657 
SHIP-BUILDING. First treated as a science by Hoste : ° - 1696 


STEAM-ENGINE. Idea of, by the Marquis of Worcester, in his Century of In- 
ventions, as a “‘ way to drive up water by fire,” publishedin . .  . 16638 


Captain Savery’s engine for raising water . : ; : : ° - 1696 
Papin’s engine exhibited to the Royal Society . . . «. «~~ ~~ 1699 
Atmospheric engine, by Savery and Newcomen. . . . . «17 
Watt’s invention of performing condensation in a separate vessel from the 
cylinder... : .*- «© «= © © 2 =e 


His first patent . ; , ‘ ; . , . ‘ , ; . 1769 
His engines upon a large scale erected in manufactories, and his patent re- 
newed by act of parliament. 1775 
His expansion engine : bt . ‘ ; ; . « «8 
Made to give a rotary motion, Washborough’s patent . ° ° . 1778-9 
Double-acting engine proposed by Dr. Falck on Newcomen’s principle . 1779 


Double engine executed by Watt ‘ . ‘ ° . . . 1781 

Trevithick’s high-pressure engine , ; : : ; : ; . 1802 

7 Woolf’s double-cylinder expansion engine . ‘ : ' : , . 1804 
met} STEAM-Boar. Patent taken out for, by Hulls. , : ‘ ‘ ° . 1736 
Tried under the direction of Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton,in .  . ~~ 1788 

Put in practice on the Clyde . A ‘ A ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 1802 

in America : . ‘ ‘ 1807 





THERMOMETER. Very imperfect ones invented, according to Italian writers by 


Santorio, according to Dutch writers by Drebbel, before . ‘ . — « 1626 
Fahrenheit’s . 1730 


ie soale called Reaumur’s soon after 1730—the mode of con- 
struction, by substituting quicksilver for spirits, several years after. 
The Centigrade, by Celsius . , , . ‘ “ ) . 1742 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


LIST OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


In our last volume, we inserted a list of the principal American Authors. We now publish another 
with some corrections and large additions. Though we have taken pains to make the enumeration com- 
plete, yet we are far from thinking that it is. The first column gives the names; the second the dates of 
the birth and death of the writers; the third their principal residence; the fourth, the nature of their 
writings. 


Abbot, Abiel 1770-1828 Beverly, Ms. Letters from Cuba, Sermons. 
Adair, James Kentucky, History of the Indians. 
Adams, John 1740 Newport, R. I. Volume of Poems, Sermons. 
Adams, John 1732-1826 Quincy, Ms. Speeches, Politics, Law. 
Adams, Samuel 1722-1803 Boston, Ms. Miscellaneous papers. 


Addison, Alexander 1759-1807 Pittsburgh, Pa. Law Reports, Charges. 
Aitkin, Robert 1802 Philadelphia, Pa. Treatise on Commerce. 
Alexander, Caleb 1828 Mendon, Ms. School Books, Sermons. 


Alexander, William New Jersey, Miscellaneous. 

Allen, Benjamin 1829 Philadelphia, Pa. Editor of Ch. Magazine. 
Allen, Ethan 1789 Colchester, Vt. Political, Infidelity. 

Allen, Ebenezer 1805 Vermont, History of Vermont. 

Allen, James 1747 Brookline, Ms. Sermons. 

Allen, James 1739-1808 Boston, Ms. Miscellaneous Poetry. 

Allen, James. 1710 Boston, Ms. Sermons. 

Allen, John 1596-1671 Dedham, Ms. Sermons, Church government. 
Allen, Paul 1775-1826 Baltimore, Md. History, Belles Lettres. 


Allen, Solomon M. 1789-1817 Middlebury, Vt. Miscellaneous. 

Allison, Francis 1705-1777 Philadelphia, Pa. Languages, Theology. 
Alsop, George Maryland, Colonial History. 

Alsop, Richard 1759-1815 Middletown, Ct. Poems, Miscellaneous. 
Ames, Fisher 1758-1808 Dedham, Ms. Political Writings, one vol. 
Anderson, Rufus 1765-1814 Wenham, Ms. Sermons, Treatise on Baptism. 
Andrews, John 1746-1813 Philadelphia, Pa. System of logic, Sermons. 
Andrews, Loring 1805 Charleston, S. C. Miscellaneous, Politics. 
Antes, John 1740-1811 Pennsylvania, Miscell. Autobiography. 
Anthony, Susanna 1726-1791 Newport, R.I. Miscellanies, Letters. 
Appleton, Nathaniel 1693-1784 Cambridge, Ms. Miscellaneous Sermons. 
Appleton, Nathaniel 1798 Essays against slave trade. 
Appleton, Jesse 1772-1819 Brunswick, Me. Sermons, Lectures. 
Apthorp, East 1733-1816 England, Epis. controversies, Sermons. 
Arnold, Josiah S. 1796 St. Johnsbury, Vt. Poetry. 

Ashley, Jonathan 1713-1780 Deerfield, Ms. Sermons. 

Ashmun, Jehudi 1794-1828 Liberia, Africa, Journals, Letters. 

Austin, Benjamin 1820 Boston, Political Writings. 

Austin, Samuel 1830 Worcester, Ms. Theol. Treatises, Sermons. 
Bache, Benjamin F. 1799 Philadelphia, Pa. Political Writer. 

Backus, Isaat 1724-1806 Middleboro’ Ms. History of Baptists. 
Backus, Charles 1749-1803 Somers, Ct. Vol. on Regen., Sermons. 


Backus, Azel 1766-1815 Clinton, N. Y. Miscellaneous, Sermons. 
Bacon, Thomas 1768 Fredericktown, Commerce, Law. 
Baily, John 1644-1697 Bosion, Ms. Latin Odes, Sermons. 


Balch, William 1704-1792 Bradford, Ms. Sermons. 

Baldwin, Thomas 1753-1825 Boston, Ms. Controversy, Sermons. 
Banister, John 1687 Botany, Zoology. 
Barclay, Henry 1755 New York City, Indian Translations. 


Bard, John 41716-1799 Do. Treatises in Medicine. 
Bard, Samuel 1742-1821 Do. Medicine, Surgery. 
Barnard, John 1681-1670 Marblehead, Ms. History, Sermons, Poetry. 
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1718 Andover, Ms. 
1714-1776 Salem, Ms. 
1711-1774 Haverhill, Ms. 
1785-1818 New York City, 


Barnard, John 
Barnard, T'liomas 
Barnard, Edward 
Barnes, Daniel H. 
Barres, Jos. I. W. 
Bartlett, Josiah 
Barton, Ben). 8. 
Bartram, John 
Bartram, William 
Bayard, James A. 
Bayley, Richard 
Baynam, William 
Beach, John 
Beach, Abraham 
Beck, George 


1701-1777 Do. 
1730-1823 Do. 


1745-1801 New York City, 


1782 Reading, Ct. 
1740-1827 New York City, 

1812 Lexington, Ky. 
1744-1792 Dover, N. H. 
1719-1790 Bethlem, Ct. 


Belknap, Jeremy 
Bellamy, Joseph 
Benezet, Anthony 
Bentley, William 


1758-1819 Salem, Ms. 
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1749-1814 Caroline Co. Va. 


1713-1784 Philadelphia, Pa. ; 






| Ave. 








Sermons. 
Do. 
Do. 
Conchology, Philology. 


, 





















1702-1804 Prince Edward Is]Charts, Nautical Surveys. 
1759-1220 Charlestown, Ms.Medical, Lit. and Polit. pap. 
1766-1815 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nat. Philos., Philol., Botany. 
Natural History, Travels. 
Travels, Philology, Botany. 


1767-1815 Wilmington, Del.Political Speeches. 


Medical Essays. 
Journals in Medicine. 
Ecclesiastical Documents, 
Sermons. 
Philosophy, Poetry. 
History of New Hampshire, 
Sermons, Essays. 
Sermons, Polemical Divinity. 
Tracts on Slavery, Ardent 
Spirits, Quakerism. 
Sermons, Psalms, History. 


Berkeley, William 1644 Williamsburg, Vallistory of Virginia. 


1779 Boston, Ms. 

1716 Virginia, 
1767-1821 Medford, Ms. 
Bingham, Caleb 1757-1815 Boston, Ms. 
Blair, James 1743 Williamsb’g, Va. 
Blair, Samuel 1751 Neshaming, Pa. 
Blair, John 1720-1771 Wallkill, N. Y. 
Blair, Samuel 1711-1818 Germantown, Pa. 
Bland, Richard 1778 Virginia, 
Bland, Theodoric 1742-1790 Do. 
Bleecker, Ann EK. 1752-1783 Tomhanic, N. Y. 
Bleecker, Anthony 1778-1827 New York City, 
Bond, Thomas 1712-1784 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bordley, John B. 1728-1804 Do. 
Bostwick, David 1720-1763 New York City, 
Boudinot, Elias 1740-1219 Burlington, N. J. 
Bowden, John 1752-1817 New York City, 
Bowdoin, James 1727-1790 Boston, Ms. ~ 
Bowdoin, Janes 1752-1811 Dorchester, Ms. 
Boylston, Zabdiel 160-1766 Boston, Ms. 
Brackenridge, H. H. 1749-1816 Baltimore, Md. 
Bradford, William = 1588-1657 Plymouth, Ms. 
Bradford, William 1755-1795 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bradley, Wm. H, 1825 Providence, R. I. 


Bradstreet, Anne 1612-1672 Boston, Ms. 


Brainerd, J.G.C. 1797-1828 Hartford, Ct. 
Brainerd, David 1718-1747 Indian country, 
Brattle, William = 1672-1717 Cambridge, Ms. 
Brattle, Thomas 1657-1713 Boston, Ms. 
Bray, Thomas 1730 Maryland, 


Bernard, Francis 
Beverley, Robert 
Bigelow, Timothy 


Breckenridge, John 1806 Lexington, Ky. 
Brinsmead, William 1701 Marlborough, Ms. 


Bromfield, Ed. 1723-1746 Boston, Ms. 
Brooks, John 1752-1825 Medford, Ms. 
Brown, Wm. H. 1766-1793 § Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn. 


Brown, Saml. M. B. 1768-1805 Bolton, Ms. 





Political Letters, Philology. 
History of Virginia. 
Orations. 
School Books, Translations. 
Four volumes of Sermons. 
Hist. of Revivals of Religion. 
Religious Writings. 
Orations. 
Politics, Commerce. 
Poetry. 
Poetry, Miscellanies. 
Miscell. literature, Poetry. 
Various Medical Works. 
Treatises on Agriculture. 
Sermons. 
Orations, Star in the West. 
Letters and Tracts on Epis. 
Astronomy, Philosophy. 
Agricultural Tracts. 
Medical and Natural Philos. 
On Banks, Law, Poems, Mis. 
Hlistory of Plymouth Colony. 
Treatise on Prison Discipline. 
Fugitive Poetry. 
Earliest Poetic volume writ- 
ten in America. 
Poems, Newspaper Articles. 
Missionary Journals and Let. 
System of Logic. 
Philosophical Papers. 
Religious Miscellanies. 
Speeches. 
Latin Historical Journal. 
Literary Miscellanies. 
Polit. Messages, Med. Tracts. 


Poetry. 


Medical Dissertations. 








Brown, Charles B. 1771-1813 Philadelphia, Pa. Novels and Politics. 


Brown, Francis 1724-1220 Hanover, N. H. Sermons. 

Bruce, Archibald 1771-Is18 New York City, Mineralogical Journal. 
Bruen, Matthias, 1798-1829 Do. Literary Miscell., Sermons. 
Buckingham, Thos. 1669-1731 Hartford, Ct. Sermons. 

Buckminster, Jos. 1697-1720 Rutland, Ms. Sermons, Dissertations, 


Buckminster, Jos. 1751-1812 Portsmouth, N.1.Occasional Sermons. 
Buckminster, Jos. S. 1784-1812 Boston, Ms. liymns, Sermons, Crit. Rev. 


Buell, Samuel 1716-1798 Easthampton, L.I.Reiigious Narrative, Sermons. 
Buist, George 1770-1208 Charleston, 8S. C. Hymns, Sermons, Schoo] Bks. 
Bulfinch, Thomas 1728-1757 Boston, Ms. Medical ‘Treatises. 
Bulkley, Peter 1583-1659 Concord, Ms. Latin Poetry, Sermons. 
Bulkley, John 1731 Colchester, Ct. ‘Treatise on Indian Rights. 
Burke, John D. Ixus Virginia, History of Virginia. 
Burr, Aaron 1714-1757 Princeton, N. J. Theolog. Treatises, Sermons, 
Byles, Mather 1706-1722 Boston, Ms. Poems, Sermons, Essays. 
Cadwallader, Thos. 1707-1779 Philadelphia, Pa. Medical Treatises. 
Callender, John 1707-1748 Newport, R. I. History of Rhode Island. 
Callender, James F’. [203 Richmond, Va. Politics, Poetry. 
Caner, Henry 1700-1792 Boston, Ms. pis. Controversy, Sermons. 
Capen, Joseph 1646-1725 Dorchester, Ms. Poems. 
Carlton, Osgood 1216 Litchtield, N. Hi. Maps, Charts, Arithmetic. 

T owonanar Resave I'rave 
Carter, Nath. H. 1788-1830 New York City, § Newsppper Ussays Travels, 
Carver, Jonathan = =:1732-1720 Connecticut, Travels among the Indians. 


1745-1808 Newburyport,Ms.Sermons. 

§ Review of English’s Essays, 
Sermons. 

Chalmers, Lionel 1715-1777 Charleston, S. C. Medical Essays. 

Chandler, Thos. B. 1726-1790 Elizabethtown, Episcopal Tracts, Sermons. 

Chandler, Isaac 1701-1749 South Carolina, Theological Essays. 

Chapin, Walter [e227 Woodstock, Vt. Missionary Gazetteer. 

Chauncy, Charles 1589-1671 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons,Controversial Tracts. 

Chauncy, Charles 1705-1787 Boston, Ms. Do. do. 

Chauncy, Charles 1747-1823 New Haven, Ct. Law Tracts. 


Cary, ‘Thomas 


Cary, Samuel 1785-1815 Boston, Ms. 


Cheever, Ezekiel 1615-1708 Boston, Ms. Twenty Editions Latin Gram. 
Christmas, Jos. 8. 1803-1830 New York City, Letters, Essays. 

Clap, Roger 1604-1691 Dorchester, Ms. Autobiography. 

Clap, Thomas 1703-1767 New Haven, Ct. Sermons, Philosoph. Essays. 
Clark, Peter 1768 Danvers, Ms. Sermons, Theological Tracts. 
Clark, Jonas 1730-1805 Lexington, Ms. Sermons, View Lex. Battle. 
Clarke, John 1755-1792 Boston, Ms. Sermons, Let. to a Student. 
Clarke, Richard Charleston, S. C. Prophetical Essays. 

Clayton, John 1686-1773 Williamsburgh, Botany, Philosophy. 
Cleaveland, John 1722-1799 Ipswich, Ms. Revival Narrative, Sermons. 


Clifton, William 1772-1799 Philadelphia, Pa. Poems, Letters. 
Clinton, De Witt 1789-1828 Albany, N. Y. Pol. Econ., Lit. Addresses. 


& ” 
Cobbett, Thomas 1608-1685 Ipswich, Ms. ag por 


Coffin, John G. 1829 Boston, Ms. Medical Tracts. 
Coffin, Robert S. 1797-1827 Newburyport,Ms.Miscellaneous Poems. 
Colden, Cadwallader 1688-1776 New York City, Medicine, Philosophy. 


Coleman, William 1829 Do. Newspaper Essays. 
Colman, Benjamin 1673-1747 Boston, Ms. Poems, Sermons, Miscell. 
Cooke, Etisha 1737. Do. Political Papers. 

Cooper, William 1694-1743 Do. Sermons. 

Cooper, Samuel 1725-1783 ~— Do. Sermons, Poems, Politics. 
Copley, John 8. 1738-1815 Do. Historical Paintings. 
Cornelius, Elias 1795-1832 Do. Sermons, Reports. 

Votton, John 1585-1652 Do. Theology, Sermons. 
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Cotton, John 
‘otton, Josiali 
Coxe, Daniel 
Coxe, Tench 
Crafts, Wilham 
Cranch, Richard 
Croswell, Andrew 


Cummings, Jacob A. 1775-1 


Cutbush, James 
Cutler, Timothy 
Cutler, Manasseh 
Daggett, Naphtali 
Dallas, Alex. J. 
Dana, Francis 
Dana, James 
Dana, Joseph 
Dana, James F. 
Danforth, Samuel 
Danforth, John 
Darby, William 
Davenport, John 
Davidson, Ll. IH. 
Davies, Samuel 
Dawes, Thomas 
Dehon, Theodore 
Dennie, Joseph 
Dexter, Samuel 
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1640-1699 
1620-1756 


1224 
17287-1826 
1726-1211 
1725 

220 
) 


> 
=? 


y 


J 
1743-12823 
1720 


1793-1827 
1626-1674 
1GU60-—17229 

1827 
1597-1670 
TR0e-1225 
1724-176] 
1757-1209 
1776-1817 
17Gr-[e]2 
I761-1Tek16 


Dickinson, Jonathan 1688-1749 


Dickinson, John 
Dorsey, John 5. 
Dudley, Paul 

Dutheld, George 
Dulaney, Daniel 


Dummer, Jeremiah 
’ 


Dunster, Henry 


1732-1808 
17a3-181e8 
1675-1751 

1732-1790 


1729 
1659 


Dutton, Matthew R. 1783-1825 


Dwight, Timothy 
Dwight, Henry E. 
Dyckman, Jacob 


1752-1217 
[a3 
1788-1] R22 


Kastburn, James W. 1797-1819 


iickley, Joseph 
Edwards, ‘Timothy 


Edwards, Jonathan 
Edwards, Jonathan 


Eliot, John 

Ehot, Andrew 
Eliot, Jared 
Eliot, John 
Mlicott, Andrew 
Elliott, Stephen 
Ellsworth, Oliver 
Ely, David 

Ely, Zebulon 
Emerson, Joseph 
Emerson, William 
Kimerson, Joseph 
Emmet, Thos. A. 
Eustis, William 
Evans, Nathaniel 
Evans, Lewis 


1750-1811 
1758 
1703-175 
1745-1801 
1604-1690 
1719-1778 
1Ge5-1763 
175-1813 
1750-1820 
1771-1830 
1745-1807 
1749-1816 
132 
1700-1767 
1769-181] 
1833 
1764-1827 
1753-1825 
1742-1767 
1756 


Plymouth, Ms. Revised Eliot’s Bible. 

Do. Eng. and Indian Vocabulary, 
Southern States, Historical. : 
Philadelphia, Pa. Political Economy. 
Charleston, 8. C. Poems, Essays. 

Boston, Ms. Essay on the Prophecies, 


Do. Controversial Writings, 
Do. Geography, Philology. 


West Point, N. Y.Chemistry, Pyrotechny, 
New Haven, Ct. Sermons, Philology. 
Hamilton, Ms. Botany, Nat. Hist., Sermons. 
New Haven, Ct. Sermons. 

Philadelphia, Pa, Polit. Econ. Speeches, Rep, 
Cambridge, Ms. Politics in Spark’s Corres, 
New Haven, Ct. Sermons,Controver. Treatises, 
Ipswich, Ms. Sermons. 

Cambridge, Ms. Natural History. 

Roxbury, Ms. | Almanacs, Sermons. 
Dorchester, Ms. Poetry, Mathemat., Sermons. 
Irederick Co.Md.Geography,Maps,'Topography. 
New Haven, Ct. Letters, Sermons. 
Plattsburg, N. Y.Miscellaneous Poetry. 
Princeton, N. J. Sermons, Let. on var. subjects. 
Boston, Ms. Oration, Poems. 

Charleston, S. C. Sermons on various subjects. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor of Port Folio. 

Boston, Ms. Speeches, Political Papers. 
Elizabethtown, ‘Theology. 

Wilmington, Del.Political, two vols. octavo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Klements of Surgery. 
Boston, Ms. Sermons, Philosoph. Papers. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Journal, Sermons. 
Annapolis, Md. Political Controversy. 
Boston, Ms. Philos., Polit. Econ., Sermons. 
Cambridge, Ms. Hymns, Theology. 

New Haven, Ct. Course of Mathematics. 


Do. Travels, Poems, Theology. 
Do. Travels in Germany. 

New York City, Various Medical Essays. 
Do. Yamoyden, and Miscellany. 


Boston, Ms. Sermons. 
Kast Windsor,Ct.Poems, Sermons. 


Northampton, Ms.Divinity, Philos., Metaphysics. 


New Haven, Ct. Theology, Controver. Divinity. 
Roxbury, Ms. ‘Indian Bible, Grammar. 
Boston, Ms. History, Sermons. 
Killingworth, Ct. Agriculture, Botany, Sermons. 
Boston, Ms. Historical Papers, Sermons. 
West Point, Philosophical Papers. 
Charleston, S. C. Botany of S. Carolina, & Ga. 
Windsor, Ct. Political Papers. 
Huntingdon, Ct. Sermons. 

Lebanon, Ct. Letters, Sermons. 

Malden, Ms. Miscellaneous Sermons. 
Boston, Ms. Hist. Ist Church, Sermons. 
Beverly, Ms. Miscellanies in Education. 
New York City, Law Arguments, Essays. 
Roxbury, Ms. —_ Miscellaneous. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Poems, Sermons, Biography. 
Pennsylvania, Geography, Maps. 
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Eyarts, Jeremiah 
Everett, David 
Ewing, John 
Faugeres, M. V. 
Finley, Robert 
Finley, Samuel 
Fisher, Alex. M. 
Fisk, Pliny 
Fiske, Nathan 


Fitzhugh, Wm. HH. 


Flint, Henry 
Foster, Mrs. 
Foxeroft, Thomas 


Franklin, Benjamin 


Freneau, 

Frisbie, Levi 
Frisbie, Levi 
Fulton, Robert 
Furman, Richard 
Gallison, John 
Gamage, William 
(iannett, Caleb 
Garden, Alex. 
Gerry, Elbridge 
Giles, William B. 
Godfrey, ‘Thomas 
Godfrey, Thomas 
Godman, John D. 
Gookin, Daniel 
Gordon, William 
Gorham, John 
Graham, Isabella 


Grayden, Alexander 
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1781-1831 Boston, Ms. Reports, Essays, Miscellanies. 
Ie13 Marietta, Ohio, Political Essays. 
1732-1802 Philadelphia, Pa. Natural Philosophy, Sermons. 
1771-1801 New York City, Poetry, Essays. 
1772-1817 Athens, Ga. Papers on Colonization Soc. 
1715-1766 Princeton, N. J. Theology. 
1794-1822 Yale College, © Mathematics, Nat. Philosophy. 
1792-1825 Syria, Letters, Journals. 
1733-1799 Brookfield, Ms. Essays, Sermons. 
1792-1830 Virginia, Essays, Philanthropic Papers. 
1760 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons. 
Brighton, Ms. Novel Writer. 
1697-1769 Boston, Ms. Sermons, Miscellanies. 
1706-1790 Philadelphia, Pa. Philos., Pol. Econ., Politics. 
Poetry. 
1748-1806 Ipswich, Ms. Sermons. 
1784-1822 Cambridge, Ms. Moral Philosophy. 
1765-1815 New York City, Natural Philosophy, Engineer. 
1825 Charleston, 8S. C. History, Sermons. 
1788-1820 Boston, Ms. Essays, Law Report. 
Is21 Do. Medical Essays. 
1745-1818 Cambridge, Ms. Philosophical Papers. 
Charleston, S. C. Reminiscences of Revolution. 
1744-1814 Boston, Ms. Political Papers. 
1830 Richmond, Va. _ Politics. 
1736-1763 Philadelphia, Pa. Poems. 
Do. Inventor of Quadrants. 
1799-1830 Do. Medicine, Natural History. 
1687 Boston, Ms. Hist. Indians, Hist. N. Eng. 
1807 Roxbury, Ms. — Hist. Am.Revolution,Sermons. 
1783-1829 Boston, Ms. Elements of Chemistry. 
1742-1814 New York City, Letters, Journals. 
Reading, Pa. Autobiography. 


Griffin, Edmund D. 1804-1830 New York City, Remains, Journals, Lectures. 


Gros, John D. 
Hall, Gordon 
Hall, Sarah 

Hall, John E. 
Hamilton, Alex. 


Harper, Robert G. 


Hart, Oliver 

Hart, Levi 

Haven, Samuel 
Haven, Nathl. A. 
Hawley, Gideon 
Hazard, Ebenezer 
Heckewelder, J. 
Henry, Patrick 
Henry, Alexander 


Henry, Thomas C. 


Heyward, 


Hewatt, Alexander 


Hobart, John H. 
Holley, Horace 
Hooker, Thomas 
Ilooker, Asahel 
Hopkins, Lemuel 


Hopkins, Samuel 


Hopkinson, F. 


Is12 Do. Natural and Moral Philosophy. 
1808-1826 Bombay, Letters, ‘T'racts. 
1761-1830 Philadelphia, Pa. Essays, Poetry. 
1783-1829 Do. Law, Poetry. 
1757-1804 New York City, Political Papers. 
1765-1825 Baltimore, Md. Speeches and Addresses. 
1723-1795 Charleston, 8S. C. Poetry, Sermons. 
1808 Preston, Ct. Theology. 
1727-1806 Portsmouth, N.H.Sermons, Addresses. 
1790-1826 Do. Reviews, Remains, Miscel. 
1807 Stockbridge, Ms. Historical, Indian Papers. 
1817 Philadelphia, Pa. Historical Collections. 
1743-1823 Bethlehem, Pa. Miss. Papers, Indian Antiq. 
1736-1799 Virginia, Speeches, Letters. 
1739-1224 New Jersey, Travels. 
1827 Charleston, S. C. Letters to an Inquirer. 
Tennessee, History of Tennessee. 
History 8S. Carolina & Georgia. 
1776-1830 New York City, Sermons, Charges. 


1781-1827 Lexington, Ky. Do. Remains. 
1586-1647 Hartford, Ct. Do. Church Discipline. 
1762-1813 Goshen, Ct. Do. 


1750-1801 Litchfield, Ct. Poems, Politics. 


" Theological Treatises, Ser- 
1721-1803 Newport, R. I. mons, Memoirs. ’ 


1738-1791 Bordentown, N.J.Miscellanies. 
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Hubbard, William 1621-1704 Ipswich, Ms. History of New England. 
Humphreys, David 1753-1815 Hartford, Ct. Poems, Miscellanies. 
Huntington, Joseph 1795 Coventry, Ct. Divinity. 

Huntington, Susan 1791-1823 Boston, Ms. Letters. 

Ilutchinson, Thos. 1711-1720 Do. ; History of Massachusetts. 
Jay, John 1745-1820 W.ChesterCo.N.Y. Political Papers. 
Jefferson, Thomas 1743-1826 Monticello, Va, Letters, Ifistory, Politics. 
Jenkins, Charles 1786-1831 Portland, Me. | Sermons, Poems. 
Johnson, Samuel 1696-1772 Stratford, Ct. Do. _ Philology. 
Johnson, Wm. 8. 1727-1819 Do. Miscellanies. 

Judson, Ann H. 1789-1826 Birmah, Letters, Journals. 

Keith, William 1749 Philadelphia, Pa. Historical. —_ 

King, Rufus 1755-1827 New York City, Speeches, Politics, 
Koliock, Henry 1778-1819 Savannah, Ga. 4 vols. Sermons, 
Langdon, Samuel 1797 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons. 

Lathrop, Joseph 1731-1220 West Springticld,Theology. _ 
Lathrop, John 1740-1816 Boston, Ms. Sermons, Miscellanies, 
Ledyard, John 1751-1720 Gen. Traveller, Letters, Journals. — 

Lee, Richard H. 1732-1794 Virginia, Politics, Miscellanies. 
Lee, Francis L. 734-1797 = Do. Miscellanies. 

Lee, Arthur 1740-1782 =Do. Politics, Letters. 

Lewis, Meriwether 1774-1814 Louisiana, Travels in the West. 
Lincoln, Eaoch 1788-1820 Paris, Me. Poems, Hist. Collections. 
Linn, John B. 1777-1204 Philadelphia, Pa. Poems, Sermons. 

Lining, John 1702-1760 Charleston, 8S. C. Medical Essays. 
Livingston, Wm. = 1741-1790 New Jersey, Poems, Reviews, Miscellanies, 
Livingston, J. H. 1746-1225 Do. Sermons. 

Logan, James 1674-1751 Philadelphia, Pa. Philosophy, Philology. 
Lord, Benjamin 1784 Norwich, Ct. Sermons. 

Lovell, John 1778 Boston, Ms. Politics, Theology, Poems. 
Lowell, John 1802 Roxbury, Ms.  Miscellanies, Politics. 
Lowndes, William 1790-12822 South Carolina, Speeches. 

Lyman, Joseph }e828 Hatfield, Ms. Sermons. 

Madison, James 1749-1812 Williamsburgh, Maps, Sermons. 
Mansfield, Jared 1830 West Point, Mathematics. 

Marsh, Ebenezer B. In21 New Haven, Ct. Essays, Sermons. 
Marshall, Hfumphrey 1805 Works in Botany. 

Mason, John M. 1770-1820 New York City, Sermons, Addresses. 
Mather, Increase — 1039-1723 Boston, Ms. Do. Tracts, Listory. 
Mather, Cotton 1663-1728 Do. Bib. Amer., Magnalia, Sermons. 
Mather, Samuel 1785 Do. Sermons, Essays. 

Maxcy, Jonathan ‘1768-1220 Providence, R. I. Sermons. 

Mayhew, Thomas 1657 Martha’s Viney’d.Letters. 

Mayhew, Exp. 1673-1758 Do. History, Sermons. 
Mayhew, Jona. 1720-1766 Boston, Ms. Sermons, Miscellanies. 
McCall, Hugh [S24 Savannah, Ga. History of Georgia. 
McCalla, Danie] 1748-1809 Hanover Co. Va. Sermons, Essays. 
McClure, David 1820 East Windsor, Ct.Memoirs, Sermons. 
McKean, Joseph — 1776-1808 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons, Memoirs. 
McKeen, Joseph = 1757-1807 Brunswick, Me. Do. 

Melish, John 1770-1822 Philadelphia, Pa. Geographical Works. 
Michaux, F, A. 1770 North Am. Sylva, Travels. 
Miller, Edward 1760-1212 New York City, Medical Works. 

Mills, Samuel J. 1783-1818 ‘Torringford, Ct. Letters, Journals. 

Minot, George R. 1752-1802 Boston, Ms. History of Massachusetts. 
Minto, Walter 1753-1796 Princeton, N. J. Natural Philosophy. 
Mitchell, John Urbana, Va. Medical Essays. 

Mitchell, Samuel L, 1764-183] New York City, Chemistry, Natural History. 
Mitchell, Jona, 1624-1668 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons, Letters. 

Monis, Judah 1764 Northborough.Ms. Hebrew Grammar. 
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Moore, Zephaniah Ss. 


Morris, Gouver. 
Morse, Jedidiah 
Morton, Nath. 


Moultrie, William 


Muhlenberg, H. FE. 
Murray, William V. 
Nelson, 
Newell, Samuel 
Newell, Harriet 
Newman, Samuel 
Norton, John 
Oakes, Urian 
Osborn, John 
Osborn, Selleck 
Osgood, David 
Otis, James 

Otis, James 

Paine, Robert T. 
Paine, Robert T. 
Parish, Elijah 
Parker, Isaac 
Parsons, Theoph. 
Parsons, Levi 
Patterson, Robert 
Payson, Edward 
Pearson, Eliphalet 
Peck, Wm. D. 
Pemberton, Eben. 
Pemberton, ‘Thos. 
Penn, William 
Peters, Samuel 
Phillips, Samuel 
Phillips, George, 
Pickering, ‘Tim. 
Pierson, Abraham 
Pike, Zebulon M. 
Pinckney, C. C. 
Pinkney, William 
Pownall, Thomas 
Pratt, Benjamin 
Prince, Thomas 
Prince, Thomas 
Proud, Robert 
Quincy, Josiah Jr. 
Rand, Isaac 
Ramsay, David 
Ramsay, Martha L. 
Ray, William 
tedman, John 
Richards, James 
Rice, John H. 
Rittenhouse, David 
Rodgers, John 
Rogers, John 
tomeyn, J. B. R. 
Rush, Jacob 

Rush, Benjamin 
Sargeant, John 
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Amherst, Ms. Sermons. 
1752-1816 Morrissania,N. J. Orations, Letters. 
i7G1-le2e Charlestown, Ms. Geography, History, Sermons. 
1612-1685 Plymouth, Ms. New England Memorial. 
Charleston, S. C. ; a respecting War in 

South Carolina. 

1758-1815 Botany, Natural History. 
1761-1803 Maryland, Letters, Political Papers. 

New York City, Philology. 

1: Bombay, Letters, Journals. 

1793-112 Haverhill, Ms. Do. do. 
1600-1663 Rehoboth, Ms. Concordance. 
1606-1663 Boston, Ms. Sermons, Memoirs. 
1631-1681 Cambridge, Ms. Do. 
1713-1753 Middletown, Ct. Poems. 
x26 Wilmington, Del. Do. 


Lb 


in 
—— 


1748-1222 Medford, Ms. Sermons. 
1778 Boston, Ms. Miscellanies. 
1725-17383 Do. Letters, Political Papers. 
1731-1814 Do. Charges, 
1773-1811 Do. Poems. 


1762-1225 Byfield, Ms. 
1768-1830 Boston, Ms. Law, Memoir. 

1750-1813 Do. Law Reports, Charges. 
1792-1822 Alexandria, Egypt, Sermons, Letters. 
1743-1824 Philadelphia, Pa. Philosophical Papers. 
1783-1827 Portland, Me. Sermons, Letters. 

1752-1826 Andover, Ms. —_ Lectures, Sermons. 
1763-1822 Cambridge, Ms. Natural Philosophy. 

1777 Boston, Ms. Sermons. 

1728-1807 Do. 5 vols. Mass. History. 
1644-1718 Philadelphia, Pa. Theol. Tracts. 
1735-1826 History of Connecticut. 

1771 Sermons, Essays. 

1664 Watertown, Ms. Miscellanies. 
1746-1829 Salem, Ms. Political Papers. 

1707 New Haven, Ct. Natural Philosophy. 
1779-1813 Expedition to the Missouri. 
1746-1825 Charleston, 8S. C. Political Papers. 

1764-1822 Baltimore, Md. Letters, Speeches. 

1722-1804 Boston, Ms. History, Political Papers. 

1709-1763 Do. Poems, History of N. England. 

1687-1758 Do. Sermons,tist. N. Eng.,Miscel. 

1722-1748 Do. Christian History. 
Philadelphia, Pa. History of Pennsylvania. 

1744-1775 Boston, Ms. Letters, Journals. 

1743-1822 Do. Medical Tracts. 

1749-1815 Charleston, 8. C. History, Medicine. 

1759-1811 Do. Letters, Journals. 

1771-1827 Essex Co. N. Y. Poems, Travels. 

1722-1808 Philadelphia, Pa. Medical Essays. 

1784-1822 Ceylon, Letters, Journals. 

1831 Prince Edward,Va. Reviews, Sermons, Letters. 
1732-1796 Philadelphia, Pa. Philosophical Papers. 
1757-1811 New York City, Sermons, Letters. 

1684 Cambridge, Ms. Do. 

1825 New York City, Do. 

1746-1220 Philadelphia, Pa. Law Charges. 
1745-1813 Do. Medicine, Miscellanies. 
1710-1749 Stockbridge, Ms. Indian Translations. 


History, Geography, Sermons. 
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Seabury, Samuel 


Sewall, Jonathaa M. 


Sewall, Samuel 
Sewall, Joseph 
Sewall, Stephen 
Seybert, Adain 
Shaw, John 
Shepard, Thomas 
Sherman, John 
Sherman, Roger 
Smalley, John 
Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, Robert 
Smith, John B. 
Smith, Willian 
Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel 8. 
Smith, Nathan 
Smith, William L. 
Smith, Elihu I. 
Spring, Samuel 
Stiles, Ezra 
Stillman, Samuel 
Stith, William 
Stoddard, Amos 
Stoddard, Solomon 
Stone, Samuel 
Strong, Nathan 
Strong, Caleb 
Strong, Jonathan 
Sullivan, James 
Swift, Zephaniah 
Tappan, David 
Taylor, John 


Thacher, Oxenbridge 1765 Boston, Ms. 


Thacher, Thomas 
Thacher, Peter 
Thacher, Saml. C. 
Thomas, Isaiah 
Thompson, Benj. 
Thomson, Charles 
Trumbull, Benj. 
Trumbull, John 
Tucker, St. George 
Tucker, John 


Tudor, William 


Wadsworth, Benj. 
Walley, Thomas 


Waln, Robert Jr. 
Walter, Thomas 


Walter, William B. 


Ward, Nathaniel 
Warren, Mercy 
Warren, John 


Washington, Geo. 
Washington, B. 
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1728-1796 New London, Ct.2 vols. of Sermons, 


















































1749-1=08 York, Me. Poems. 
1652-1730 Boston, Ms. Politics, Religious Papers, 
168-1769 Do. Sermons. 


1734-1804 Cambridge, Ms. Philology. 
1825 Philadelphia, Pa. Statistics, Nat. History. 
Baltimore, Md. Poems. 
1605-1649 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons. 
1613-1675 Watertown, Ms. Almanacs. 
1721-1793 New Haven, Ct. Speeches. 
1734-1820 Berlin, Ct. Sermons, Theology. 
1579-1631 Virginia, Travels, History, Maps, 

1776 Burlington, N. J. History of New Jersey. 
1723-1785 Pequea, Pa. Sermons. 

1756-1799 Schenectady,N.Y. Miscellanies. 

1803 Philadelphia, Pa. Sermons, Politics. 
1752-1800 Hanover, N. H. Grammars. 

1750-1819 Princeton, N. J. Sermons, History, Philosophy. 
1762-1220 New Haven, Ct. Medicine, Memoirs. ° 

1812 South Carolina, Political Papers. 
1771-1798 New York City, Medical Essays. 
1746-1819 Newburyport,Ms.Sermons. 

1727-1795 New Haven, Ct. History, Sermons, Philology. 
1737-1207 Boston, Ms. Sermons. 

1750 Williamsburg,Va. History of Virginia. 
1759-1813 Louisiana, History of Louisiana. 
1643-1729 Northampton, Ms.Theology. 

1663 Hartford, Ct. Sermons, Theology. 
1748-1816 Hartford, Ct. 2 vols. Sermons, Theology. 
1745-1819 Northampton, Ms.Speeches. 

1764-1814 Randolph, Ms. Sermons. 

1744-12808 Boston, Ms. History, Politics. 
1759-1823 Lebanon, Ct. Law. 

1753-1803 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons, Addresses. 

1824 Caroline Co, Va. Agriculture, Politics. 
Political Economy. 
1620-1678 Weymouth, Ms. Philology. 

1752-1802 Boston, Ms. Sermons, Miscellanies, 
1785-1811 Do. Sermons, Reviews. 
1749-1231 Worcester, Ms. History Printing. 
1753-1814 Woburn, Ms. Philosophical Essays. 
1730-1224 Philadelphia, Pa. Translation Septuagint. 

1820 North Haven, Ct.History of Connecticut. 
1750-1831 Hartford, Ct. McFingal and other poems. 

1827 Virginia, Law Tracts. 
1792 Newbury, Ms. Sermons. , 

Qs ’ : Historical Letters, Essays, 

1830 Boston, Ms. sp gong 

1737 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons. 

1679 Barnstable, Ms. Do. 

1794-1825 Philadelphia, Pa. = of Fayette, Signers of 
) Declaration. 
Charleston, S. C. Botany. 

1823 Do. Poems. 

1570-1652 Ipswich, Ms. Satires, Sermons. 
1727-1814 Plymouth, Ms. Hist. of Am. Rev., Poems. 
1753-1815 Boston, Ms. Orations and Addresses. 
1732-1799 § —— Official Papers, Letters. 


1799-1832 Virginia, l.aw Reports. 
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Waterman, Elijah 1825 Bridgeport, Ct. Biography, Sermons. 
Webber, Samuel 1759-1810 Cambridge, Ms. Mathematics. 

West, Samuel 1730-1207 New Bedford,Ms.Sermons. 

West, Stephen 1736-1819 Stockbridge, Ms. Theology. 

West, Samuel 1732-1808 Boston, Ms. Sermons. 

Wheatley, Phillis 1794 Boston, Ms. Poems. 

Wheelock, Eleazer 1711-1779 Hanover, N. H. Sermons, Iistories. 
Wheelock, John 1754-1817 Do. Historical. 

Whelpley, Samuel 1766-1217 New York City, Triangle, History. 
Whitney, Eli 1765-1225 New Haven, Ct. Miscellanies. 
Wigglesworth, E. 1765 Cambridge, Ms. Lectures. 

Wilcox, Carlos 1794-1827 Hartford, Ct. Poems, Sermons, Letters. 
Wilkinson, James 1757-1825 Memoirs of his Life & Times. 
Willard, Samuel 1640-1707 Boston, Ms. Sermons. 

Willard, Joseph 1738-1804 Cambridge, Ms. Philosoph. Papers, Sermons. 
Williams, Roger 1599-1683 Providence, R.I. Controversies, Histories. 
Williams, Samuel, 1761-1817 Rutland, Vt. History of Vermont. 
Williams, Saml. P. 1779-1826 Manstield, Ct. Sermons. 

Williams, Nathan [x20 ‘Tolland, Ct. Theology. 

Williamson, Hugh 1735-1819 Medical and Vhilosop. Papers. 
Wilson, John 1582-1667 Boston, Ms. Miscellanies. 

Wilson, James 1742-1798 Princeton, N. J. Works in 3 volumes. 
Wilson, James P. 1830 Philadelphia, Lectures, Miscellanies. 
Wilson, Peter 1826 New York City, Greek Prosody. 

Wilson, Alex. 1813 Philadelphia, Ornithology, Poems. 
Winslow, Edward 1594-1655 Plymouth, Ms. History. 

Winthrop, John 1587-1649 Boston, Ms. Journal. 

Winthrop, John 1799 Cambridge, Ms. Natural Philosophy. 
Winthrop, John 1676 Boston, Ms. Philosophical Papers. 
Winthrop, James 1x21 Cambridge, Ms. Scientific Papers. 

Wistar, Caspar 1761-1818 Philadelphia, Pa. Anatomy. 

Wise, John 1725 Ipswich, Ms. Ecclesiastical. 
Witherspoon, John 1721-1794 Princeton, N. J. Sermons. 

Wood, William Boston, Ms. History of Massachusetts. 
Woodbridge, Timothy 1732 Hartford, Ct. Poems, Sermons. 
Woodhouse, James 1770-1809 Philadelphia, Pa. Chemistry. 

Worcester, Saml. 1771-1821 Salem, Ms. Sermons, Miss. Reports. 
Wythe, George 1726-12806 Williamsburg,Va. Law Papers. 

Zeisberger, David 1721 Qhio, Indian Antiquities. 





MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 


We should judge from various circumstances, that the popularity of 
manual labor schools, particularly in New England, is on the wane. 
Some partial attempts have entirely failed. Those plans, which were 
commenced on the largest scale, are, in some degree, embarrassed. 
There exists, also, an apprehension, where the experiment has not been 
made, that there are insuperable difficulties in the system. In the bosoms 
of men, who are in general friendly to the object, there is a lurking 
scepticism respecting the practicability of the thing. Now, we think, 
if there has been, or is to be, a reaction on this subject, its effects will be 
disastrous. A strong interest has been excited in respect to the physical 
education of young men preparing for the learned professions. It has 
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been supposed, that a great amount of moral power might be saved, by a due 
attention to dict and exercise. Physicians, many of whom are habitually 
close students, are, perhaps, the most healthy class of men in the com. 
munity. Why may not clergymen, it has been asked, possess the same 
bodily energy ? 

The failure, or rather the want of any considerable success in some of 
these schools, is owing, we doubt not, to the following causes : 

1. Too great pecuniary advantage has been expected from them. We 
think it to be essential to their success, that a small profit should be 
obtained. A slight reduction in the cost of education, is regarded as 
highly important by many individuals, who are entirely dependent on 
their own resources. While the advantage to the health would not be a 
suflicient motive to induce them to make the requisite effort, a small 
pecuniary compensation would furnish the necessary stimulus. Still the 
income from this source, must be small. The share of time which can be 
allotted to labor, is limited. The study of mathematics and languages, 
requires ¢ime as well as earnest attention. Besides, many subjects must be 
investigated. Books are to be referred to, newspapers examined, libraries 
visited, letters written, conversation held, all which, in the nature of the 
case, require an expenditure of hours and days. Were only one specific 
thing required in a half day, as, for instance, a lesson in Euclid, the 
closest attention might be given for a short time, and a number of hours 
would remain for manual labor. But the facts, especially in the case of 
advanced students, are notoriously the reverse. In addition, there are 
lectures, recitations, religious meetings, necessary calls, and the whole 
machinery of literary societies, all requiring a heavy draught upon the 
time. Doubtless, some of these things might be dispensed with, or 
abridged, so as to allow more time for physical discipline. But the force 
of the argument, cannot, we think, be materially diminished. 

We have heard it asserted repeatedly by distinguished men, that all 
charitable assistance might ere long be unnecessary, as young men would 
work their own way; Credat Judaeus Apella. We do not. An individual 
may occasionally be found, who, by some mechanical skill, or extraordinary 
favor of Providence, can earn a comfortable subsistence, and at the same 
time successtully prosecute his literary labors. But with the great body of 
students, the case is not so. Many have no mechanical genius whatever. 
Others are so phlegmatic in constitution, or so dull in apprehension, as to 
require nearly all their time for the study of their assigned lessons. It is 
no sufficient answer to this, to say that the increased vigor of mind which 
bodily exercise confers, will enable a student to study his lessons in a 
much shorter period. We allow this, but we still maintain that a success- 
ful prosecution of study and the earning of a competent pecuniary support 
simultancously, are not compatible. 

2. The arrangements of a manual labor school should be such as not to 
engross the chief attention of any portion of the students. We have seen 
some of the principal directors in a shop, more ingenious with the chisel 
than with the Hebrew root, more concerned that the company should 
realize a pecuniary profit than that they should be able, intellectual 
scholars. Moral and literary discipline must occupy the principal atten- 
tion, and physical education must be subordinate in some measure. 
two important objects, one must preponderate in the views and feelings of 
all concerned. Shall it be literary or physical education? It is in vain, 
to say that the two things can be identified, so that the student may feel 
that while he is acquiring physical strength, he is increasing his intellec- 
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tual powers. The question is in regard to two systems, which cannot be 
amalgamated. Identify them as you will, in respect to the ultimate ob- 
ject, the details and the present arrangements of the two things, will be 
different. 

3. Manual labor schools should be controlled by the guardians or trustees 
of aseminary, or by some public, permanent body. Associations of stu- 
dents may have greater vigor for a time, but a board of public men will 
inspire more confidence, will have more wisdom, and will, in all ordinary 
cases, accomplish the greatest good. They are on the ground from year to 
year. They will have that experience which is necessary in making 
advantageous bargains. ‘hey will be much more disposed to exhibit 
a personal example of manual labor, equally necessary for their own 
health, and for an incitement to others. 

4. In cases where a boarding establishment is connected, care should 
be taken not to abridge the style of living at first to such a degree, as to 
occasion a reaction. A gradual reformation is, in this case, the most 
effective. In the ardor of commencing a new undertaking, young men 
are inclined to go in retrenchment beyond what a maturer consideration 
will justify. They may adhere to the system from pride of character, and 
all the while cherish a secret dissatisfaction, and wish that they had never 
entered into the engagement. 

5. Both agricultural and mechanical labor, sliould, if possible, be secured. 
Each kind has its advantages and disadvantages. Some individuals have 
no skill in grinding a plane, or driving nails, who would make excellent 
husbandmen. ‘The preference is clearly to be given to mechanical pursuits. 

6. Every student should feel religiously bound to provide for himself, if 
no public arrangements are made, daily and effectual exercise. It can no 
more be neglected without sin, than the cultivation of the mind or heart. 
A solitary student, if he has the disposition, can make bodily exercise as 
indispensable for himself as his daily food. The difficulties in the way 
alter not the obligation. We believe the day is coming, when it will be 
considered a reproach, in all ordinary circumstances, to be obliged to sub- 
mit to inquiries respecting one’s health or physical condition. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


WE insert on the following pages some tabular views in respect to the colleges and professional 
institutions, which our space would not allow us to insert in the last number. We embrace this 
opportunity to make a few corrections and additions. On page 282, we inadvertently omitted the 
name of Rev. Benjamin Hale, professor of mineralogy, &c. in Dartmouth college. Mr. Alpheus 
Crosby has taken the piace of Mr. Stowe, as rofessor of languages. On page 293, insert the 
name of Simon Greenleaf, as professor of law in Harvard ge Professor Potter, of Wash- 
ington college, page 299, has resigned his office. Mr. Douglass, of the New York Uni- 
versity, has accepted an appointment in Kenyon College, Ohio. Dr. De Lancey, of the veg f 
of Pennsylvania, page 318, has resigned his office. The name of the president of Ham den Sic- 
ney college, page 323, is Jonathan Cushing, not James Cushing, as there stated. The Union 
Seminary is under the care of the synods of Virginia and North Carolina, not of the presbytery of 
West Hanover. Dr. McDowell, page 325, has declined his appointment in the Southern Theo- 
logical Seminary. A graduate of the college at Athens, Ga. informs us that that college, as he 
believes, never had a president of the name of Smith, as stated on page 327, but that Rev. John 
Brown, D. D. a professor in the South Carolina college, succeeds Mr. Meigs in the presidency of 
the University of Georgia. On page 160, we mentioned the death of the Rev. Jesse S. Armistead, 
of Virginia ; we are happy to say that it was a mistake. Mr. A. is living. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1833. 





. . | No . a ened 
Commencement of Medi- |* | No. | ™M , 
y a ames of Profess 
Name. cal Lectures. oi | Prot 8 of Professors, 





—— | 





—_——_ 


Waterville Clinical Sch. First Thursday in March.| 74| 4 J. L. S. Thompson. 


( 
- Cieaveland, John Delamater, R. p, 


Maine Medical School, Middle of February. 103} 5 sacra Bagg tee 
~— ‘ ‘). x - E f - SUV, « oi ™ 
Medical; chool at Jart-¢ |) wi. fin. last Wed. in Aug. 94| 3 R. D. Mussey, W. Oliver, Benjamin Hale, 
mouth College, CS { Benj. W. Lincoln, William Sweetser 
Medical School Univ. Vt. | 14, 3) i G. W. Benedict. ’ 


Ver. Acad. of Medicine, | August loth. , 
( H. H. Childs, 8. W. Williams,C. Dewey 


Berkshire Medical Inst. | Piret Thursday in Sept. 85) 6 ) C. P. Coventry, 5. P. White, W: 


Parker. 
ee . — oe co} - |) James Jackson, J. C. Warren, J. W 
Massachusetts Med. Col. {Third Wednesday in Oct. | 62) 5 Webster, W. Channing, J, aad 


: , C a r : i : 3 Si ° , 
Medical Inst. Yale Coll. |12wks.fm3d Wed.in Aug.) 73) 5 : Knight. le - cna E. Ives, J, 
aan . |. . McNaughton, T. R. Beck, W. Wj 
’ . 90) 51) 5 » W. Wil- 
Fairfield, N. Y. 190; 3 / loughby, J. Hadley, Jas. Delamater, 

{ J. A. Smith, A. H. Stevens, J. M. Smith 

’ E. Delatield, J. B. Beck, J. Torrey, ; 

\ r. ." ce J. R. Coxe, N. Chapman 

° a - sii : T. C. James, Wm. P. Dewee R. 

. » Bo Gr . . i 8, i. 

Medical Dep. Univ. Pa. | First Mond. of Novernber.) 368) 9 ) Hare, Wm. Gibson, W. E. Horner, 
j 

( 





Now York City, First Mond. of November.| 188) 6 


S. Jackson. 
G. 8. Pattison, G. McClellan, J. Revere 
S. Calhoun, J. Green, 8. McClellan.’ 
T. Sewall, T’. Henderson, N. W. Worth 
men, F. May, T. P. Jones, J.C, 
ali, 





Med. Fac. Jetferson Coll. 9 
at Philadelphia. — § | 121} 6 








Med. Dep. Columbian Coll.! First Mond. in November.} 30: 6 | 


Un. of Md. at Baltimore. 
Med, School at Charleston. 
Med. Sc. at Lexington, Ky. 


Ohio Medical School, i tol 6 rr phy nh 
*- ? . ? 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


‘Tue North American Review was established in Boston, in 1815, by 
William ‘Tudor. It has been conducted successively, by Messrs. Tudor, 
Edward T. Channing, Edward Everett, and Jared Sparks. Mr. Alexan- 
der H. Everett is now the editor. The number of subscribers is between 
2,000 and 3,000. It has deservedly a high reputation for candor, pure 
moral feeling, and literary ability. It numbers among its contributors men 
of all religious sects. ‘The articles are mostly in the form of essays, rather 
than of reviews or analysis of new publications. The influence of the 
work on American literature is decidedly salutary. Its opinions are quoted 
with increasing respect and confidence in Great Britain. ‘The American 
Quarterly Review was commenced in 1827, in Philadelphia, by Mr. Robert 
Walsh, Jr. Both this work, and the North American have a higher moral 
tone than the principal British Reviews. ‘The Quarterly has admitted two 
or three articles in vindication of modern Protestant missions. ‘Two oF 
three recent articles on the slavery question have attracted considerable 
attention. 

Of the Biblical Repository, commenced in Andover, in 1830, we can 
speak in terms of unqualified approbation. It is, in our opinion, of great 
importance to the reputation of the country, as well as to the correct un- 


\ Jos. A. Gallup, W. Parker, D. Palmer, 
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derstanding of the word of God, that this work should be fully patronized. 
A part of the articles are original, and a part are translated from German, 
Latin, and French authors. I[t is mainly occupied in the discussion and 
elucidation of biblical subjects. We have been particularly gratified with 
the geographical treatises which have appeared in two or three late num- 
bers. ‘L'he Christian Examiner and General Review is published once in 
two months, in Boston, and is the advocate of Unitarian religion. It is con- 
ducted by an association of gentlemen. It is devoted to essays, and the 
reviews of new publications. Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts was 
commenced in 1828. It is published quarterly, at New Haven, Ct. It is 
mainly occupied with original essays and communications respecting math- 
ematics, astronomy, botany, mineralogy, geology, chemistry, and the applica- 
tion of science to the mechanic arts. It is a work of great value as a de- 
pository of observations and experiments. It has reached the twenty-third 
volume. Its patronage bears no proportion to its worth. At Princeton, 
New Jersey, the Biblical Repertory and Theological Review is published. 
It defends the doctrines and government of the Presbyterian Church. It 
also contains an examination of literary works, with a special view, how- 
ever, to their moral and religious tendency. It has occasionally transla- 
tions from German works. 

The Christian Spectator, at New Haven, Ct. has been issued for four or 
five years asa quarterly. It was previously issued monthly. It is edited by 
Professor Goodrich, of Yale college. For a few years past, it has been 
partly occupied with subjects of a polemic and metaphysical nature, such 
as the causes of sin, the reasons of its existence in the world, the nature of 
free agency, the purposes of God, &c. It has had occasionally, articles of 
great ability. African colonization and slavery, are discussed with a per- 
fect knowledge of their nature and tendencies. At Hartford, the Evan- 
gelical Magazine is issued monthly. It is principally employed in religious 
communications and essays. In New York city, the American Monthly 
Magazine has reached its sixth number. Its character is indicated by its 
tile. We regret to see that it embraces notices of the theatre. Good 
taste, as well as moral principle, is at war with that amusement. In the 
same city, are published twice a year, ‘‘ Views in Theology,” written solely, 
we believe, by a merchant of New York. It is distributed gratuitously to 
clergymen and students in theology. ‘The writer adopts, in general, the 
theological opinions of President Edwards. He has an acute and discrim- 
inating mind, 

In Boston, the Spirit of the Pilgrims has reached its sixth year. Its ob- 
ject is to defend and explain the religious principles of the fathers of New 
England. Rev. Enoch Pond edited the first five volumes. It is now un- 
der the charge of Rev. L. I. Hoadley. Among its contributors have been 
Professor Stuart, Dr. Beecher, Mr. Evarts, and others. ‘The Annals of 
Education, published monthly, and conducted by Mr. W. C. Woodbridge, 
isa work of great merit, and is the only one in the United States on the 
subject, of any importance. The New England Magazine, edited by Mr. 
J.T. Buckingham, of Boston, is published monthly, and is devoted to 
essays, humorous articles, notices of new publications, record of deaths, 
statistics, &c. ‘The American Monthly Review, edited by Mr. Sidney 
£. Willard, of Cambridge, is exclusively occupied in the review and 
analysis of new books. It is, we believe, the only one of the description 
in the country, and was, obviously, very much needed. Its great danger 
will be in pronouncing hasty opinions, the lapse of a single month affording 
hardly suificient opportunity to examine and judge a book according to the 
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established principles of taste. Mr. James Hall, of Cincinnati, Ohio, edits 
the Western Magazine, a work of high moral character and of literary 
merit. Fictions, illustrative of western customs and manners, form a part 
of the plan of the publication. Mr. Hall’s labors, as editor of the Illinois 
Magazine, met with general approbation. 

Rey. Dr. Green, of Philadelphia, edits the Christian Advocate, a mis. 
cellaneous monthly paper, somewhat on the plan of the Christian Observer, 
The New York State ‘l'emperance Society, publish a quarterly, called The 
‘Temperance Magazine, at two dollars per annum, designed to embody 
articles and facts of permanent interest on the subject of temperance. 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Albany, conducts the ‘‘ Albany Quarterly,” a work 
devoted to the interests of the Presbyterians of the Associate Reformed 
Church. At Utica, the Mother’s Magazine is issued, under the charge of 
Mrs. A. G. Whittlesey. Its character is indicated by its title. 

The National Preacher, at New York, is published monthly, and con- 
tains one or two sermons from living ministers, and from fifteen to twenty 
in a year. At New York, the Methodists publish a Quarterly Review, de- 
voted to the interests of the denomination. 

The principal publications devoted to the objects of benevolent societies, 
are the Missionary Herald, Colonizationist, and American Baptist Maga- 
zine, (the last partly to literary subjects,) in Boston ; the Home Missionary, 
Tract Magazine, Sailor’s Magazine, and Calumet, at New York city, and 
the African Repository, at Washington. 

: The most important of the preceding statements, we embody in a tabu- 
ar form. 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 






































Name. | Place of Pub. | Editor. | Publishers. Time. | Sa | Price. 
| £28. | 
| ——— 
Biblical Repository, ' Andover, Mass. |E. Robinson, ‘Gould & Newman, Quarterly, 200, $4 00 
North American Review, Boston, Mass. A. H. Everett, (Charles Bowen, | do. 250 5 00 
Christian Examiner, do. | Association, do. |Two Month,| 96) 4 00 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, | do. iL. 1. Hoadley, Peirce & Parker, (Monthly, 56} 3 00 
Am. Quarterly Observer, | do. 'B. B. Edwards, Perkins & Marvin, Quarterly, | 200, 4 00 
Missionary Herald, | do. 'D. Greene, ‘Crocker & Brewster Monthly, | 36, 150 
Am. Baptist Magazine, do. iS. F. Smith, Linco!n & Edmands| do. 36 
Ladies’ Magazine, do. Iss J. Hale. | 
Annals of Education 1 § |W. C, Wood- ¢ Tick 
Annals of Education, | do. fg ‘Allen & Ticknor, | do. 48} 3 00 
Am. Quarterly Register, do. B. B. Edwards, (Perkins & Marvin, ‘Quarterly, 64, 100 
Sabbath School Treasury, do. Lewis Colby, Sab. School Union, | Monthly 24/50 
Sabbath School Visiter, | do. IC. Marsh, Sab. School Society, do.’ 24} 50 
New England Magazine, | do. J. ze ‘ete J.T. Buckingham, do. | 
A gig 1am, 
Colonizationist, | do. 'B. B. Thatcher, |G. W. Light & Co. do. 32} 2 00 
Medical Journal, do. | 
Am. Monthly Review, —|Cambridge, Mass. |S. E. Willard, |Brown & Shattuck, do. 5d} 5 
Evangelical Magazine, Hartford, Ct. iC. J. Tenny, Charles Hosmer do. 
Christian Spectator, ‘New Haven, Ct. |, A. Goodrich "| Quarterly 3 00 
Am. Journal of Science, do. B. Silliman. do. ” | aia! 6 00 
National Preacher, |New York City, |A, Dickinson J. & J. Harper Monthly 16, 100 
Calumet, do. L. D. Dewey, IL. D. Dewey ? Two Month. 32) 1.00 
Am. Tract Magazine, | do. W. A. Hallock, |D. Fanshaw, Monthl 122} 50 
a veneer do. A ‘Peters, oa : me “ 16 1 00 
Sailors’ Magazine, lo. . ' : 
Am. Monthly Magazine, | do, —— = 
Views in Theology, do. A. Lord, J. P. Haven, S.-annually, 
Temperance Magazine, Albany,N.Y. —_|E.C. Delavan, on & Van! Quarterly, | 96) 20 
wre d eee, __ do. Rev. Dr. Wilson, Siieninen do. 
Biblical fst Utica, N.Y. A.G,. Whittlesey, William Williams, | Monthly. 
biical Khepusitory, ‘Princeton, N. J. |C. Hodge, ‘Russell & Martien, |Quarterly. 
Am. Quarterly Review, (Philadelphia, Pa. |(R. Walsh i\Carey & Lea ' do 250) 5 00 
Christian Advocate, _ A. Groen , | y . Month! 56} 300 
Am. Journal Medical Sci. do. F , \Care & Le Q oat 230} 5 00 
United Breth. Miss. Int. | de. alin oO | 4a) 100 
Baptist Tract Magazine, do. J.M. Allen. 
— Ser, | Washington, D.C./R. R. Gurley, —|J. C. Dunn, Monthly, 32 2 00 
ra Magazine, iCincinnati, Ohio, |J, Hall, lCorey & Fairbanks,} do. 56) 3 00 
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CHINESE EMPIRE. 


CHINA, AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRIES. 


NoTWITHsTANDING the laws of China forbid emigration, yet thousands 
of the Chinese have become the inhabitants of the eastern Archipelago, 
and of that vast territory between Hindoostan and China, comprehending 
the Birman empire, the kingdoms of ‘Tonquin, Cochin-China, Camboja, 
Siam, Laos, and the peninsula of Malacca. In several of these countries, 
during the last twenty years, interesting establishments have been formed, 
for meliorating the condition of the ignorant, and extending a know- 
ledge of the word of God. ‘The Scriptures have been translated into 
several different languages, and circulated to the amount of some ten 
thousands of copies. Probably one million of tracts have been put into 
circulation. ‘Thousands of children and youth, have been, in some de- 
gree, instructed. 

At Malacca, in the Chinese schools, the number of scholars is 200 boys, 
and 120 girls; Malay schools, 60 boys and 47 girls; the Kling schools 
contain about 32 children, and the Indo-Portuguese, 100. ‘The Anglo- 
Chinese college, commenced in 1818, is the only Protestant college east of 
the Ganges. Its object is the reciprocal cultivation of Chinese and Euro- 
pean literature. ‘The number of scholars is 24. There is at the college, 
an English, Chinese, and Malay press, of which literary students may 
avail themselves. ‘The blocks for a new octavo edition of the Bible in 
Chinese have been completed, and nearly the whole of an edition struck off. 
The Domestic Christian Instructor, in four volumes, octavo, and a number 
of small tracts, have been completed. 

The island of Java is coming to be regarded with more and more inter- 
est. The climate is not by any means so unhealthy as has been supposed. 
The death of many foreigners is justly attributable to irregularities in reg- 
imen. ‘‘ Recent accounts,” say the editors of the Chinese Repository, 
“confirm the opinion, that Java is one of the most healthy and beautiful 
islands in the world, and that Batavia is by no means so unhealthy a place 
as many have supposed, while the seats of the residents just without the 
town, are comparable, if not superior, to any within the tropics.”’ 

In the autumn of 1832, six Dutch missionaries from Holland, arrived at 
the Moluccas, for the purpose of reviving the missions which were estab- 
lished in those islands in the last century. Dr. Milne, in his Retrospect, 
says, that the first establishment of Christianity in the Molucca islands, 
the translation of the whole Scriptures into Malay, and the composition of 
several excellent theological pieces in the same language, will continue, 
as long as history can preserve records, as imperishable monuments of the 
pious industry and extensive erudition of Dutch divines, and of the liber- 
ality of that government which bore the whole expense.” 

In a late number of the Chinese Repository, there is an article, we 
presume, from the pen of Dr. Morrison, on “Intercourse with China.”’ 
“ All we can understand of the Chinese system,” says the writer, “is that 
it cries ‘longe, longe, abeste, profani,’ to all who would touch its institu- 
tions, or language, or soil. The obvious policy of the powers that be, is to 
cep things as they are. We attach little comparative importance to local 
and petty annoyances. We complain of exclusion from all but a corner of 
a great division of the common earth, which we ask not to possess in con- 
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quest, but to enjoy in participative friendship and peace.” “It is possible 
another dynasty may come to occupy ‘the dragon throne,’ and another 
Kublai or Khanghe be on it, to welcome the foreigner to a country, where 
he is himself a stranger. Or a new policy under some wise representative 
of the reigning line, may reverse our case. Or the ‘lances of heaven,’ 
may be pointed, in ambition, farther westward, and finding ‘no Turk be. 
tween,’ an unexpected light may flash on us, from the arms that would 
then certainly meet and shiver them. Or collision may take place on 
the frontiers, with that power which has extended itself over so many 
divided and reduced kingdoms in India, to unite and restore them. Or 
the esteem which private worth may win, or the good which pious exertion 
may do in the vicinity of our residence, may open a wider circle of ac- 
quaintance, and an unrestricted sphere of benevolent activity. We need 
not reject these contingencies, though we should be sorry to wait their time, 
We still hope to see our situation bettered, by the mild interference of those 
commercial nations of Europe and America, who have a direct interest in 
the improvement of China.” “If our distance might give us that hearing, 
which our presence could not claim, we would assure those exalted per- 
sonages, who hold the reins of empire in the west, that if by the united 
expression of their desires, they could influence the policy of the sovereign 
of China, their generation would thank them and posterity honor them. 
It is a great object inviting and meriting their consent. In liberating 
China, to how vast a people would they transmit their names, to be ever, 
and ever gratefully remembered and celebrated.” 

The effective power of the emperor of China, is not at all commensurate 
with the extent of his dominions or the number of his subjects. It is not 
forgotten by these subjects, that the emperor is the descendant of a fo- 
reigner. ‘The name of an ancient line of native princes, the recollection 
and refinement of a court, still linger in their once splendid but now de- 
caying capital. ‘The emperor is often called to denounce the secret associ- 
ation, and to oppose the organized ferce of rebellion. His dominions 
are as much exposed to external violence, as to domestic insecurity. Uh- 
fortified and unprotected by a naval force, the maritime cities and coasting 
trade of China are scarcely safe from piratical spoliation. The imperial 
canal is easily accessible to an enemy. 

Dr. Morrison supposes that the means of diffusing Christian knowledge 
throughout the Chinese—language—nations, and the Chinese settlements 
on the Asiatic islands of the eastern ocean, from Java to Kamschatka, and 
from the coast of China to the Bonin islands near Japan, are, Ist, a cen- 
tral station, supplied with books, teachers, students, preachers, authors, 
and presses ; the languages to be employed, are the Chinese, in the Manda- 
rin, Fokien and Canton dialects, Malayan, Bugis, Siamese, Cochin- 
Chinese, Japanese, Corean, and Loo-chuan ; 2d, local stations, as Penang, 
Singapore, Java, Siam, Canton. 34d, itinerant preachers, and distributors 
of Christian books at all these stations. 4th, local presses, for the vernac- 
wlar dialects, from which religious tracts and monthly publications may be 
issued. oth, Christian voyagers, with preachers, Bibles, and tracts, to go 
among the islands of the eastern ocean, and along the coasts of the con- 
tinental nations, everywhere scattering the seed of the word. The agents 
for these operations, under God, are to be opulent Christians, missionaries, 
school teachers of both sexes, pious naval officers, owners of ships or mer- 
chants, voyaging preachers assisted by younger missionaries, native vessels, 
and local associations of Christians. 

The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, of the Netherlands Missionary Society, @ 
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Prussian, about thirty-six years of age, an accomplished scholar, an able 
mathematician, and a qualified physician and clergyman, is testing, in a 
most interesting manner, the benefits to be expected from Christians voyag- 
ing along the coast of China. After spending nearly three years in Siam, 
Mr. Gutzlaff sailed from Bankok on the 17th of June, 1831, in a Chinese 
junk, touched in Canton province, at two ports in Fokien, passed Chekeang 
and Keanguan provinces, sailed to Trentsin, on the river which leads to 
Peking, and last of all touched at a port on the north-east of the great 
wall in Mantchow Tartary. Ile arrived at Canton on the 12th of Decem- 
ber. He practised medicine wherever he went, sometimes proclaimed 
salvation through Christ, and distributed Christian books. A journal of 
this voyage has been published in the Chinese Repository. On the 6th of 
February, 1832, he again embarked on board the Lord Amherst, an Eng- 
lish country ship, chartered for the occasion by the East India Company, 
under the direction of Hl. H. Lindsay, Esq. of the company’s establishment 
in China. He visited Formosa, the islands in the Pescadore Archipelago, 
a large number of towns on the coast of the main land, Corea, the chief 
island of the Lewchew group, and arrived at Macao, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Gutzlaff found opportunity to distribute books and tracts 
wherever the vessel touched. In some instances they were eagerly received. 

Several severe edicts were sent from Peking, ordering the ship to depart 

from the coast, but little attention was paid to the orders by the local au- 

thorities. ‘Chey showed themselves as fully sensible of the advantages of 
opening a trade, as the English themselves. ‘They repeatedly requested 

that persons should be sent with the proper authority to arrange the mat- 

ter with their sovereign. ‘The common Chinese of the northern parts are 

by no means so misanthropic as those of the southern. 


WESTERN ASIA. 


We have now a great variety of information respecting most of the 
countries of Western Asia. ‘The missionaries of various societies have 
visited nearly all Palestine, Mount Lebanon, Aleppo, Damascus, Antioch, 
the ancient Cilicia, Cappadocia, the country of the seven churches of Asia, 
the regions around the Bosphorus, the northern provinces of Asia Minor, 
part of Armenia, the Caucasian mountains, the country of the Koords, 
Persia, and portions of the valley of the Euphrates. Missions are now 
established at Constantinople, Smyrna, Beyrout on Mount Lebanon, Aleppo, 
Bagdad, Karass, Astrachan, Madchar, and Shoosha. Missions are in con- 
templation at Sidon, Trebizond on the Black Sea, Broosa in Bithynia, 
Cesarea in Cappadocia, Tokat, and among the Nestorians of Oormiah in 
Persia. 

No material change appears to have taken place either in the condition 
or disposition of the Jews. The Hebrew Scriptures are purchased by them 
and sent into the interior of Asia. ‘The Jews of Safet have set up a print- 
ing press for themselves. 

In the condition of all the Christian population of Turkey, important 
improvements seem to have been commenced. By a “ Hatti Scheriffe,” 
or imperial edict of the Sultan, the different classes of Rayahs, Greeks, 
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Jews, Armenians, and Catholic Armenians, are placed on the same footing 
before the Turkish tribunals, as Mohammedans themselves, In criminal 
cases, they cannot be condemned without the sanction of the heads of their 
own communities. Some time since, the seraskier pacha, commander of 
the troops of the Sultan, sent five Turkish children to Paris, where they 
were placed in the institution of M. Barbet, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of M. Lapierre, Jr. In June, 1832, the seraskier sent them a 
letter of advice, in which he says “ From your progress, the grandees of 
our empire will decide whether they ought to imitate my example, and to 
intrust the education of their children to the learned men of Europe. On 
you, and your success, depends the judgment which they will form. You 
are destined then to serve as models. ‘The Sultan, reformer of a system 
the foundation of which has become decayed, labors incessantly to intro- 
duce into his empire the knowledge which may meliorate the condition of 
the Ottoman people.” me 

By a recent firman of the governor of Djidda, the arbitrary fees or im- 
posts levied upon Jews and Christians visiting Jerusalem, are abolished, 
and no tax is to be exacted on pilgrims upon any of the routes to that city. 
The priests, who ofliciate in the churches and chapels, are to be in future 
free from all vexatious charges and impositions. Still more liberal prin- 
ciples seem to influence the Egyptian government, which now extends over 
Ags all Syria. In order to secure the submission of the Samiotes in Candia, 
| special privileges have been offered to them, such as the bearing of a Chris- 
tian flag, appointing their own officers, &c. When personal application 
was made to Ibrabim Pacha, for a band of soldiers to make search for 
Asaad Shidiak, a Christian convert on Mount Lebanon, who had been 
most iniquitously detained, and probably murdered, liberty was taken to 
put to him the question, in the presence of several persons, whether there 
should now be granted to the Mohammedans, religious liberty, so that 
every one could profess, without molestation from government, any religion 
which he pleased. ‘To this, Ibrahim replied, that he had put a very seri- 
ous question to him; and as he had now war before him, he had first to 
settle that—a prudent answer, but one of a liberal tendency. 











MEMOIR OF WORCESTER HANDERSON. 


[Communicated. } 





Tne subject of this memoir was a native and resident of Austinburg, 
Ohio, where he died, February 22d, 1833, having pursued a course of 
study for the Christian ministry, under the patronage of the Education 
Society, about a year and a half. The following article is called forth by 
a conviction that some brief notice of his character and moral worth is due 
to the patrons of the Education Society, and that it may also subserve the 
general interests of religion. 

# It was the first of many blessings conferred upon Worcester Handerson, 
1s that he had parents truly pious, and deeply impressed with the supreme 

value of man’s eternal interests. T’o the early instructions and prayers of 
a pious mother especially, are to be ascribed his early and devoted piety, as 
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well as the beautiful symmetry and force of his religious character. From 
a child, the turn of his mind was serious and reflecting. He was always 
ready to hear instruction, and ask questions respecting God and eternity. 
At the age of ten years, his convictions of sin and guilt were clear and 
pungent, as much so in his opinion as ever afterwards, and nothing but a 
sense of shame and the notion that he was too young, seemed to prevent 
his pressing onward then to welcome the deliverance of the gospel. 
Still his mind continued serious in some measure, till a revival in Austin- 
burg, in the spring of 1831, brought his feelings to a crisis. It was with 
him a period of deep and solemn interest. He had been resting on that 
most common and fatal delusion, that he was more moral and therefore 
more safe than others ; but now he saw his guilt, and trembled lest this 
very morality should prove his ruin. ‘The exercises of a protracted meet- 
ing, which closed with the Sabbath, were the scene of his last struggles, 
and of his hopeful submission. He had for some time anticipated that this 
meeting would be the means of converting him; but the fourth and last 
day arrived, and with it only the distressing fear that his convictions were 
diminishing. He felt that this was his last day. He resolved not to leave 
the house till he should feel something like submission. After the congre- 
gation dispersed, he remained unnoticed and alone, till nearly dark ; and 
here, under the pressure of truths and circumstances of fearful interest, 
he ever after thought that his soul bowed to the terms of mercy. Here he 
first resolved to take Jehovah for his portion, and his service as the busi- 
ness of his future life. He felt calm and peaceful, yet his joy was not 
great. A day or two after, he began to think that his affections were not 
what they would be if he were a true Christian—he presumed that he had 
been deceived, and turning his whole attention upon himself, became 
agitated with most agonizing distress. He went out into the field to labor, 
but could not, and retired into the forest and sat down to reflect on his 
sad situation. Now the thought came over his mind that God was just, 
and even good and glorious in all he had ever done, and that therefore God 
deserved all his Jove and praise, even if he should never be saved; and 
here he resolved, that, let what might become of himself, he would adore 
and love God. Now, his sorrows fled. His soul was filled to overflowing 
with emotions of love, gratitude, and praise. The divine character came 
before his view in such sweet excellence and loveliness, that he could only 
pour forth his very spirit in the full tide of adoration. Mercy, goodness, 
justice, all combined—all gloriously harmonizing in the plan of redemption : 
—the view filled his soul, and his joy was great. And on these themes he 
ever after delighted to dwell. From this period his whole mind became en- 
grossed with the spirit and the practical feelings of religion. He felt deeply 
the perilous condition of impenitent sinners, and this became the settled 
conviction of his mind, and probably was the chief among those causes 
that turned his attention to the Christian ministry. Then he had given 
up all to the service of his Saviour, and how could he help inquiring, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” He did inquire long, earnestly, 
and prayerfully. He sought advice of Christian friends ; and finally, after 
much doubt, and deep distrust of his own abilities, he decided to go for- 
ward. The resolution once fixed was never shaken. His face once turned 
toward the great work of the ministry, he never allowed himself to think of 
halting—much less of retreating. He commenced and pursued a course 
of classical study, till death arrested him, and transported to heaven a spirit 
eminently ripe for its employments and its joys. 

In his general character, comprising intellectual, social, and moral 
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qualities, he was in a high degree, what the patrons of the Education So. 
ciety wish all whom they patronize to be. It is therefore believed that a 
brief development of his character may serve the double purpose of sug- 
gesting to beneficiaries what they should be, and of spreading out before 
the world what some, yea, many of them actually are. 

In native intellect he was not remarkably powerful. The operations of 
his mind were not uncommonly quick or acute: but he was patient, indus- 
trious, and singularly inquisitive. His mind was always active, and always 
awake to some inquiry of real value. And an inquiry once started was 
never forgotten, till all was learned that could be. Nothing could check 
his curiosity short of seeing the whole truth. Of course his progress was 
not brilliant and rapid beyond that of many others; but his habits were 
such as must insure the acquisition of real truth, and that ultimately in no 
contemptible amount. 

His progress and attainments as a classical scholar were respectable ; 
yet this was not his best field for the exhibition of his mind. In the study 
of the Bible, and generally in the investigation of moral subjects, he was 
most deeply interested ; and here his inquisitive mind left no difficulty un- 
attempted—no source of information unexplored. 

His social character combined uncommon excellencies. Tis heart beat 
high and strong in genuine aifection for every fellow being, and especially 
for those who were thrown within the reach of his active sympathies. Suf- 
fice it to say here, that his feelings and conduct were such as opened for 
him an avenue to every heart, and placed him high in the affection and 
esteem of all that knew him. It is not known that he had an enemy. 
The tongue of slander dared not move against him. In the view of him- 
self and of others, he was the friend of man. 

But his religious character deserves more specific development, for in 
connection with this are seen his chief excellencies. At the foundation 
lay that faith which is the ‘ substance of things hoped for.” ‘The writer 
has known few, if any, who seemed to live and move so fully under the in- 
fluence of eternal realities. His daily, practical feeling seemed to be that 
nothing else deserved a serious thought, except what related to a present 
God and a coming eternity. Hence religious truth came to his mind with 
much of its own appropriate, amazing power. Hence too he felt deeply the 
obligation of giving himself away without reserve to the service of God. 
Such was his Christian life ; one unbroken scene of living and laboring 
for the Saviour, and the salvation of men. His religious feelings had no 
perceptible waxing and waning—certainly nothing of that declension 
which is so fearfully common, and so recklessly and sinfully indulged. 
Believing that he might retain his “ first love,” he determined that with 
divine aid he would, and he did. 

Of course it may be presumed that he was faithful and conscientious in 
mi Christian duty. Often, very often did the inquiry agitate his mind— 

ord, what wilt thou have me to do?” but never, after the question was 
decided, did he hesitate. Duty, when plain, was done. The principle 
seemed so Inwrought as to have become second nature. 

His tenderness of conscience was extraordinary, and to many might 
seem excessive. Very often did he ask his Christian friends how much he 
might suspend his studies to attend public religious meetings. On a single 
occasion—the only one so far as is known during his professedly religious 
life—he indulged in some Sportive remarks in a circle of youth; and it 
cost him many painful hours to regain that nearness to God and peace of 
conscience which he thereby lost. Though none of the company thought 
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him censurable, or noticed any impropriety, he rested not till he had made 
acknowledgment to each individual privately, and begged them to forgive 
jim and lay nothing to the charge of his religion. In giving and receiving 
admonition, he exhibited eminently the spirit of the gospel. Many of his 
young companions, both pious and impenitent, can testify to his faithfulness 
to their souls. And as an instance of his readiness to receive suggestions, 
it deserves to be recorded, that when the agent of the Education Society 
visited him in the discharge of his pastoral duty, and cautioned him to take 
care of his heart as well as of his intellect, he immediately added another 
hour to his seasons of private devotion ;—regularly leaving his study with 
his Testament and hymn-book at the hour of eleven, and repairing toa 
neighboring grove to converse one hour with God and his own heart, and 
return at twelve. 

In general, it may be said that he had imbibed all that is peculiar and 
excellent in the religious spirit of the age, without its imperfections. His 
was the active, unwearied spirit of doing good, combined with the most 
watchful care of his own heart, and the most diligent culture of personal 
piety. His soul had caught the flame of the missionary spirit—rather, this 
ypirit was the native glow of his piety ; he could not be the Christian that 
le was, without being ready to go to the ends of the earth for the Saviour’s 
cause. At an early period he agitated the question of becoming a foreign 
missionary, but soon came to the conclusion to hold himself ready to go 
anywhere, and be and do any thing which might best subserve the cause 
of Christ. He stood in daily readiness to go to the heathen if his Saviour 
called him. 

As might be expected, the result of such a life was a state of almost un- 
broken peace and joy in God. It is not known that this peace was ever 
interrupted after his first struggles of doubt and darkness, except in the 
case above alluded to, where conscious wandering pierced his heart with 
anguish, and brought a transient cloud over his hopes. Never, except at 
that time, was he known to express a serious doubt as to his own personal 
piety. If he ever doubted, he often said it was because he could not 
doubt ;—for he had been taught to regard some doubts as a favorable sign. 
But in the main, he could not help feeling that God was his friend—he 
could hardly help knowing that he was laboring to serve and please God. 
lle knew that it was the single aim of his soul to love God and do his will. 
His aim was high, and his effort ardent and persevering—too much so to 
leave him in serious doubt whether he aimed at all for holiness, or was 
making any real effort to gain it. He aimed distinctly and deliberately 
at perfection ;—the unusual purpose had been formed in his soul, that, if 
possible, he would not allow one sin, nor one degree of imperfection ;—that 
nothing short of the Saviour’s example and the Saviour’s precept, should 
be his standard. ‘The writer can never forget the interest with which after 
the subject had been discussed in public, he came and asked—‘ Can a 
Christian be perfect even as Christ was? Is it our duty to try? I have 
formerly doubted whether I ought to try, and especially whether I might 
hope ever to accomplish it; may I try? Ought I to begin?” The result 
was, he made this henceforth his standard, and bent the full energy of his 
‘oul to gain it. 

_ A life thus commenced we had hoped might be spared to send forth 
ts influence far te bless a needy world. But the All-Wise Disposer 
‘aw a better course, and suddenly called him to another sphere of labor 
and joy. He spent the evening at a conference meeting, returned home 
with a slight colic, and ere another sun arose, was numbered with the 
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dead. He said little during the agonies of his disease—only enough to 
show that Jesus was with him to the last—that his soul was still full of joy 
and peace in believing. He died as he lived, happy in his Saviour’s love— 
happy in the near and still nearer prospect of being with that Saviour and 
seeing him as he is.“ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright ; for 
the end of that man is peace.” 





SPIRITUAL IGNORANCE. 


One of the evils of a condition of spiritual ignorance, is the low estimate 
which it leads men to form of the value of human life. 

In what countries have wars raged to the greatest extent? Where has 
human life been wasted like water? Where are the battle fields which 
have drank deepest in human blood? Where have suicides been most com- 
mon? Where assassinations?) Where has the duelist most frequently re- 
turned from the ground wet with his brother’s blood? Where is human 
life sported with and talked about, as if it was a thing of no value ? 

I answer, in those countries, and in those towns where Christianity is 

artially or entirely unknown. It is where there is a famine of the word 
of God. It is where the Christian Sabbath is desecrated or neglected. It 
is where the Christian ministry is absent or inefficient. Christianity has 
thrown innumerable defences and guards around the life of man. It has 
made it a most precious thing, not to be undervalued : not to be trifled 
with. It informs man that he is in a state of probation, that on this tenure 
of life, the feeblest and frailest of all things, is depending happiness, or 
wo unending. Why do you look on a human face, with far other emotions 
than you do on that of a horse? Why is there something mysteriously 
sacred in a breathless corpse? A soul, now in pain unutterable, or in end- 
less bliss, has just left it, and that body is again to be animated, and 
clothed with incorruption. But where Christianity has not shed its in- 
fluence, where spiritual ignorance is predominant, men will endanger their 
lives without forethought or without fear. They will engage in enterprises 
where there is a certain and fearful waste of men’s lives. Select those 
portions of this land where there are the most frequent suicides, murders, 
duels, where the blood of men cries in vain from the ground, and there 
spiritual ignorance reigns. ‘There, Christianity does not lift its warning 
voice, nor utter its terrible maledictions against him who imbrues his hands 
in his brother’s blood. If you would bring men universally to attend the 
public exercises of the Sabbath, there would be very few murders indeed. 
There would be very little need of a bridewell or penitentiary. When did 
you hear of a murderer, who was a regular attendant on public worship ! 

An individual, who recently suffered the penalty of the law in England, 
was for a long time a respectable man, endued with excellent sense and 
good natural talents, a regular attendant on public worship. Being led 
into temptation, he renounced public worship, violated the Sabbath, con- 
nected himself with gamblers, became the companion of sinners, faithless 
to an exemplary wife, an adulterer, and finally a murderer. 

Another evil of religious ignorance, is the erection of a standard of right 
and wrong other than the law of God. 

It is of vast importance to the well being of a community, that the law 
of God, in its purity and spirituality, should be kept before the eyes of a 
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community, should be pressed on the consciences of the people, should be 


the pole star of every individual, But if men are ignorant of this law, if 


they are left to the faint traces of it, which are written on their own hearts, 
they will adopt some other rule of conduct, they will take up with some de- 
fective or erroneous standard. ‘This is the inevitable consequence. The 
false prophets in the days of Jeremiah, substituted their own dreams, in 
place of the testimonies of the omniscient God. In the days of our 
Saviour, the Pharisees had set aside the law of God, through their tradi- 
tions. ‘The great body of the people being Pharisees, gladly accepted of 
the glosses and comments, and perversions of their teachers, in place of the 
pertect rule. ‘The Jews, in our Saviour’s time, were grossly and deplorably 
norant. Ifthey had not been, they would have seen through the cratt 
and hypocrisy, and selfishness of their spiritual teachers. Such is the fact 
now, Where the means of grace are not enjoyed, where the gospel of salva- 
tion is not preached, men will be governed by some other morality than 
that of the gospel. ‘The higher ranks in society, will be under the 
dominion of a most tyrannical and capricious fashion, sacrificing con- 
venience, pleasure, conscience, every thing at her shrine. A law of honor 
falsely so called, usurps the place of God’s law, and amid the groans and 
tears of widows and orphans, maintains its Moloch reign. ‘The common 
people will be governed, in a great degree, by maxims and customs, 
equally at variance with the unerring standard. It has frequently been the 
fact, that where long established custom had rendered a thing popular, 
though death went before it, and hell followed after, though it bore on its 
face the strongest marks of iniquity, yet it has been pertinaciously adhered 
to, as the god of a most revolting idolatry. 





PERSEVERANCE IN DOING GOOD. 


ArouT twenty years since, a mechanic laboring in Wheeling, Va., was 
accustomed to see, what is often seen on that great western road, gangs of 
slaves on their way to the western markets. ‘Their miserable condition so 
deeply affected his mind, that he determined to do what in him lay, to 
exterminate the evil from the country. As he was a printer by profession, 
the thought naturally occurred to him that the establishment of a news- 
paper would probably do more towards accomplishing his object than any 
thing else. He proposed the measure to a few individuals in Ohio, who, 
instead of regarding the project with any encouragement, declared it to be 
altogether chimerical. But he persevered through all obstacles, and com- 
menced the paper with five subscribers. A few of his friends then came 
lorward and gave their names. After conducting the paper for a few 
weeks, he was invited to remove the establishment to a town in Tennessee, 
that being a slave State, and consequently a more eligible location. He 
here maintained his ground for several years. Becoming convinced at 
length that a greater influence could be exerted in favor of the cause in 
one of the Atlantic cities, he determined to remove to Baltimore. The 
journey was through the State of North Carolina and Virginia, 600 miles, 
which was performed on foot. Notwithstanding an attack of fever, he suc- 
ceeded, before reaching Baltimore, in establishing twenty societies. Hav- 
ing no means to procure a press, he hired, forthwith, a printer to issue the 
numbers of his paper ; and to pay for the labor, he hired himself out as a 
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journeyman, to work off the paper of which he was editor. In this way 
he advanced, till his paper was taken by more than 1,000. subscribers, 
This individual has visited flayti twice, and once has gone through all 
the United States, on foot, explaining and enforcing very intelligently the 
claims of his object. 





JOHN FOSTER. 


One of the characteristics of the. writings of John Foster, is the power 
which he exhibits of solemn and irresistible appeal to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. No one has read any of his books, without the conviction 
that he has, in an eminent degree, the ability to address himself to the soul 
of man in all the diversities of its states, and to the very depth of its emo- 
tions. This he does not accomplish by a combination of feeling and im- 
agination, overwhelming the mind upon which it falls, and the truth and 
importance of which vanish on subsequent inspection. It is an appeal 
which divides the soul—placing the reason, the conscience, the desire for 
happiness in one scale, and the guilty and condemned and rebellious feel- 
ings in the other. The sound of its admonitory voice rings in the soul long 
after the first impression has died away. ‘The mere sight of the book, the 
mere recollection of the name of the author, are sufficient to revive the 
original emotions in all their terrible distinctness. 


EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


A serious difficulty is to graduate the assistance furnished, so that the 
applicant may be prevented from sinking under a hopeless burden, while 
on the other hand, firmness and independence of character are preserved 
and matured. No class of students in our country are better deserving of 
respect, none have more disciplined, well-prepared minds, than those who 
have struggled up a strong and impetuous current, with just aid enough 
to keep them from sinking. ‘To ascertain the proper amount of assistance 
to be furnished so as to secure diverse, and in some respects opposite 
benefits, is a matter of no Jittle importance. 

Another serious difficulty arises from the somewhat uncertain and distant 
good to be accomplished. Great numbers in the Christian community do 
not possess that largeness of mind and heart, which will excite them to 
take a deep interest in a result far future, and somewhat doubtful. To 
arouse the sympathies of their souls, they need something tangible, imme- 
diate, appealing to sense and consciousness. When a student commences 
a course of study, the final result is wrapped in uncertainty. A thousand 
things may occur to divert him, if not to put a final period to his progress. 

Another impediment of no trifling nature, is the impossibility of ascer- 
taining accurately the character of an applicant, especially at the com- 
mencement of his course. Has he those qualities of mind and heart which 
will fit him for the great work which he is going to assume? Has he that 
singleness of soul, that firmness of purpose, that common sense, that capacity 
to acquire and communicate knowledge, which will qualify him for the 
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high duties of a public instructer of men, and an ambassador of the most 
High God. 

Very frequently he does not understand his own character, how should 
others understand it? Ilis imagination is active in picturing the honor 
and respect which will gather around him in his new relation. The 
partialities of friends, often unseasonable and inordinate, and which may 
be resolved into family pride or personal aggrandizement, conspire to de- 
ceive him into a false or exaggerated opinion of his own merits. Added to 
all these, there are the advantages of early education, or the want of them, 
local or denominational prejudices, and a thousand other things, which, 
though of great importance, and which occasion serious difliculty, are yet 
adventitious, and not to weigh in the final decision. 





INDIA. 


'l'o the great peninsula of Hindoostan, many eyes are now turned with 
deep interest. ‘The influence of the European residents is becoming more 
and more favorable to the moral interests of the people. A large majority, 
indeed, yet look with total indifference or hostility upon all missionary 
labor. Still the number of the civil servants of the East India Company 
scattered over India, who are decided friends of the spiritual interests of 
the natives, is by no means inconsiderable. Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, 
the governor of Ceylon, has shown himself to be the warm friend of the 
American, as well as the English missions on the islands. Lord Bentinck, 
the governor-general, has acted on a much more liberal policy than some 
of his predecessors. His course in respect to the moral renovation of 
India, if not marked with decided indication of favor, has been, on the 
whole, impartial and honorable. Whatever may be the precise relations 
between the British government and the East Indian possessions, one thing 
is certain, the interests of morality and the Christian religion will be re- 
garded. The initiation of many of the natives into a knowledge of English 
literature, is contemplated with different emotions by different individuals. 
The writings of British infidels are diligently diffused over India, so that 
the alternative, it seems, would be to decide between the relative merits of 
the Hindoo mythology, and the malignant sophistry of ‘Thomas Paine and 
his coadjutors. It is a mortifying reflection, that a great part of English 
literature is absolutely unfit to aid in the progress of civilization and 
Christian improvement. We trust, however, that the disposition of the 
natives of India, hitherto unparalleled, to inquire and to read, will be fol- 
lowed by the most auspicious results. ‘The reverence for a mythological 
antiquity shutting out all free inquiry, and amounting to a tyranny over 
the human mind, will be broken up. Christians, throughout England and 
India, will be induced to make efforts corresponding to the exigency of the 
case. The chief fact of promise in respect to India, is the silent and 
¢radual unloosening of the chains of custom, and prejudice, and caste, 
every where visible, and every where in progress. The Brahminical spell 
is dissolving. 

The late bishop Turner, bears the following testimony respecting the 
progress of Christianity in India. ‘‘ There is a mighty work in progress— 
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the Christian civilization of India ; that progress may be slow, as compared 
with the wishes and hopes of those who love the truth ; it may be in some 
points difficult to be ascertained ; In others, partial and incomplete ; but | 
have a deep and entire persuasion that it 1s going: forward, and that, if we 
could make an estimate of the aggregate of good, it would be found that it 
increases in a steady progression.” . 

The labors of the Baptist missionaries in Birmah, have been crowned 
with the most ample success. The New ‘Testament in Birmese is in cir. 
culation, and a translation of the Old will be completed by Mr. Judson in 
eight or ten months. Several hundred natives have been baptized into the 
faith of Christ. ‘lice printing presses are now in operation. 





EGYPT. 


Mouaumen Any, the sovereign of Egypt, is of Turkish origin, and was 
born at Cavala, in Macedonia, in 1769. By his boldness, sagacity, and 
courage, he has raised himself from an humble station to that of a monarch. 
He has ruled Egypt, since 1806, on Huropean principles. From his youth 
Mohammed exhibited an extraordinary penetration, uncommon dexterity 
in all bodily exercises, and a fiery ambition. The Turkish governor at 
Cavala gave this poor young orphan a common education, and then an 
ollice and a rich wife. Reading and writing he learned after he became 
a pacha. A merchant of Marseilles, named Lion, who lived in Cavala, 
and was his patron, inspired him with an inclination towards the French, 
and with religious tolerance, His first campaign was in Egypt, in 1800, 
against the French. Ue established his reputation as a soldier in the long 
contest of the pachas with the Mamelukes, after the French had aban- 
doned Egypt in 1802. Ile was confirmed as governor of Egypt, in 1806. 

Mohammed has two sons,—Ibrahim, Ismael, two married daughters, 
and a grandson, whom he is educating with great care. The following 
statements respecting the enlightened character and reforms of Moham- 
med, are extracted from an address of Sir Alexander Johnstone to the 
Asiatic Society. 

“The Pacha of Egypt, one of our Honorary Members, a chief of a clear 
and vigorous mind, observing the advantage which European states have 
derived from a similar policy, has publicly encouraged the introduction into 
Meypt of all those arts and sciences, which are calculated to improve the 
understanding of the people, to mitigate the effects of their religious feel- 
ings, and to secure the stability of the local government. 

“‘ He has assimilated his army and his navy to those of Europe, and sub- 
jected them to European discipline : he has formed corps of artillery and 
engineers on European principles: he has attached regular bands of mili- 
tary music to each of his regiments, with European instructors, who teach 
the Arab musicians, according to the European notes of music, to play on 
European instruments the marches and airs of England, France, and Ger- 
many : a short distance from Cairo he has established a permanent military 
hospital, and placed it under European surgeons, and the same rules as 
prevail in the best regulated hospitals in Europe ; and he has formed a 
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school of medicine and anatomy, in which not only botany, mineralogy, 
and chemistry are taught, but- human bodies are publicly dissected by stu- 
dents who profess the Mohammedan religion, and who are publicly re- 
warded in the heart of a great Mohammedan population, according to the 
skill and the knowledge which they display in their different dissections. 
At Alexandria he has established a naval school, in which the Mohamme- 
dan students are instructed in the several branches of geometry, trigo- 
nometry, mechanics, and astromony, connected with naval architecture and 
the science of navigation; and a dock-yard under the control and superin- 
tendence of an European naval architect, distinguished for his talents and 
his skill, in which, besides frigates and other vessels of smaller dimensions, 
four ships of the line, three carrying 110 guns upon two decks, and one of 
130 guns, have been recently built: he has opened the Old Port, which 
was formerly shut against them, to all Christian vessels. He has encour- 
aged the formation of regular insurance offices; and authorized Christian 
merchants to acquire a property in lands, houses, and gardens. He has 
employed an English civil-engineer of great eminence on a very liberal 
salary, to improve all the canals in the country and the course of the Nile : 
he is about to construct carriage-roads from Alexandria to Cairo, and from 
Alexandria to Rosetta and Damietta; and M. Abro, the cousin of his min- 
ister, 1s about to establish on them public stage coaches, built on a model 
of one sent to him by a coach-maker from this country : he has introduced 
steam-boats, which navigate the Nile; and steam-engines, which are used 
for cleansing and deepening the bed of that river, and for various other 
public works. He has patronized the employment, by Mr. Briggs, of two 
Englishmen, taken for the purpose from this country, in boring for water 
in different parts of the Desert; and he has discovered, through their ope- 
rations, some very fine water in the Desert between Cairo and Suez.* He 
has encouraged the growth of cotton, indigo, and opium ; and the former 
of these productions is now a great article of trade between Egypt and 
England, France and Germany. Ie has established schools in the country 
for the instruction of all orders of his people, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic : he has sent, at great expense to himself, young men, both of 
the higher and lower ranks of society, to England and France, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring useful knowledge ; those of the higher rank, in those 
branches of science and literature which are connected with their service 
in the army, the navy, and the higher departments of government ; those 
of the lower, in those mechanical arts which are more immediately con- 
nected with their employment as artisans and manufacturers. Ile has con- 
stituted a public assembly at Cairo, consisting of a considerable number 
of well-informed persons, who hold regular sittings for forty days in each 
year, and publicly discuss, for his information, the interest and wants of 
his different provinces. He patronizes the publication of a weekly news- 
paper in Arabic and Turkish, for the instruction of his people. And, 
finally, he protects all Christian merchants, who are settled in his country ; 
not only in time of peace, but also in time of war: and afforded the Euro- 
pean merchants, who were settled at Alexandria and at Cairo, a memora- 





* The inhabitants of Africa and Arabia are indebted for all the benefits which they may ultimately 
derive from a knowledge of this art, to the philanthropy and liberality of our countryman, Mr. Briggs; who 


was the first European who ever thought of applying this art to the discovery of water in the Deserts of 


Africa ; and who, at his own private expense, sent over from England to Egypt the two Englishmen who 
have succeeded, by their skill, in discovering water in the part of the Desert which has been mentjoned.— 
London Missionary Register, January, 1833. 
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ble instance of his determination to adhere under all circumstances to this 
policy, by informing them, as soon as he had received intelligence of the 
battle of Navarino, that their persons and their property should continue as 
secure as if no such event had occurred. 

‘““T have dwelt at some length on this subject, because I have felt it to be 
my duty, in consequence of the information which I have received as 
Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, to give publicity in this 
country to those measures, by which one of the most distinguished of our 
Honorary Members has restored to Egypt, in their highest state of per- 
fection, all the Arts and Sciences of Europe—has emulated, as a Patron of 
Knowledge, the conduct of the most enlightened of the Caliphs of Bagdad 
—and has afforded, as a Mohammedan, a bright example, for their imitation, 
to all the Mohammedan Sovereigns in Europe, Africa, and Asia.” 


WEST INDIES. 


Tuese islands lie between North and South America, stretching from 
the coast of Florida, in the twenty-eighth degree, to the shores of Vene- 
zuela, in the tenth degree of north latitude. They are divided by geogra- 
phers into the Bahamas, composed of 14 clusters of islands, and 700 keys ; 
the Great Antilles, composing the four largest islands of the group, Cuba, 
Hayti, Porto Rico, and Jamaica; the Lesser Antilles, stretching from 
Trinidad, in a westerly direction, along the northern coast of South Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbee islands, stretching, like a great bow, from Tobago 
to Porto Rico, and subdivided into the three groups known under the 
name of the Virgin islands, the Leeward islands, and the Windward 
islands. All the islands with the exception of some of the Bahamas, lic 
within the torrid zone. The name India was given them by Columbus, 
who first discovered them, under the notion that they formed part of India, 
which was the object of his search. When the mistake was discovered, 
they retained the name, with the prefix West, to denote their geographical 
position. The islands were inhabited at the time of discovery by two 
distinct races of natives, the Caribs, inhabiting the Windward islands, and 
the Arrowauks, inhabiting Hayti, Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, and the 
Bahamas. ‘The former were warlike and fierce, the latter mild and peace- 
ful, and much more advanced in civilization. 

All the islands, with the exception of Hayti, are in the possession of the 
European powers. 1. Spanish West Indies, the sole remnants of the 
splendid colonial possessions of Spain in the new world, are Cuba, Porto 
Rico, with several dependences and three small islands of the Virgin 
group. 2. The French possess only Guadaloupe, Martinique, and the 
small islands of Mariegalante and Deseada. 3. The Danes possess only 
the small islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, and St. John 
belonging to the Virgin islands. 4. The Swedes have in their possession 
only one colony, the small but fertile island of St. Bartholomew. 5. To 
the Dutch belong the islands of Curacoa, St. Eustatius, Saba, and a part 
of St. Martin, with the smaller islands of Aruba, Aves and Banaite. 
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The following statements will furnish an interesting view of the British 
West Indies. 






































Colonies. Whites. | Free col.| Slaves. | ”* —— )/ wy — Miro | Value. 
Antigua, 2,000 3,000 | 30,000 | £ 270,000 | £ 115,000 9,800 | 4,364,000 
Bahamas, 4,200 3,000 9.300 21,000 59,000 1,400 | 2,041,500 
Barbadoes, 15,000 5,100 | 82,000 542,000 360,000 | 17,200 | 9,089,630 
Berbice, 550 1,150 | 21,300 371,000 74,000 | 7,800 | 7,415,160 
Bermudas, | 3,900 740 4,600 4,000 60,000 600 1,111,000 
Demerara, / 3,000 6,400 | 70,000 | 1,627,000 450,000 | 55,000 (18,410,480 
Dominica, 850 3,600 | 15,400 56,000 613,000 | 63,000 | 3,056,000 
Grenada, 800 2,800 | 24,000 338,000 79,000 | 12,400 | 4,994,365 
Honduras, 250 2,300 2,100 222,000 572,000 | 11,200 578,760 
Jamaica, 37,000 | 55,000 [323,000 | 3,653,000 | 1,800,000 | 86,000 [58,125,298 
Montserrat, 330! —-s00 6,200 33,000 8,000 | 1,300 | 1,087 "440 
Nevis, 700 2,000 6,600 80,000 14,000 2,000 | 1,750,100 
St. Kitts, 1,600 3,000 | 19,200 | 203,000 70,000 6,200 | 3,783,800 
St. Lucia, 980 3,700 | 13,600 149,000 32,000 | 5,300 | 2,529,000 
St. Vincents, 1,300 2,800 | 23,500 395,000 8$2,000 | 14,400 | 4,006,866 
Tobago, 320 | 1,200 | 12,590 121,000 165,000 | 41,000 6,600 
Tortola, 480 1,300 5,400 25,000 3,000 1,300 | 1,093,400 
Trinidad, 4,200 | 16,000 | 24,000 355,000 200,000 | 22,200 | 4,932,705 








Total, 77,460 whites ; 113,890 free colored ; 692,700 slaves ; £8,603,- 
000 value of exports to Great Britain ; £4,035,000 value of imports from 
Great Britain ; 263,700 tons of shipping employed ; £131,052,424 entire 
value of the colonies. In the above table, the sum at which the entire 
ralue of Tortola is reckoned, includes the other Virgin islands, as well as 
Tortola. The amount of sugar raised in all the colonies last year, was 
3,816,000 cwt.; of coffee, 19,769,500 Ibs.; of rum, 7,808,000 gallons. 
Demerara, including Essequibo, Berbice, Tobago tak St. Lucia, are 
ceded colonies, immediately dependent on the crown of Great Britain ; the 
others are British colonies. 





CONQUESTS OF RUSSIA DURING THE LAST SIXTY YEARS. 


Present Population. 
1770 Bessarabia, . . ‘ ° ° . ° : ‘ ‘ ° - 470,000 


1777 The Crimea, . ° ; ; ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ - 451,000 
1785 Geo orgia, . . . . . . . . . 400,000 
1793 Little Poland and the Ukraine, ‘ ; ; ’ - 6,474,000 
1794 Western Russia, including Lithuania, Podolia, &e. , ‘ . . 8,448,000 
1795 Courland, . ; ‘ ° : ; , . - 581,000 
1803 The Lesghian and other tribes, a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1806 Schirwan,  . : ‘ —— . « . , , -  « 183,000 
1808 Finland, . . . . . . . . . e 1,350,000 
IS15 Kingdom of Poland, 4 ; . , , , ; , r 4,000,000 
1827 Erivan and Tribes, : , ° "Sha . ‘ ‘ . « 100,000 
1829 Armenia, &e. , , ‘ : , , ‘ : , - 400,000 

Wallachia and Moldavia, genie: alam Cat: <eal “alo cheat cage pene 


Total, 25,924,000 
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ARMY OF FRANCE-——-NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARMY OF FRANCE. 


On the 3Ist December, 1830, the effective force of the French Ariny 
was 272,839 men, and the appropriations for the War Department amounted 
to 202,613,402 francs, or about forty million dollars. For 1833, the effec. 
tive force remains fixed at 400,000 men, and the budget voted, exceeds 
300,000,000 francs. ‘To these may be added 60,000 men of the class of 
1832, the levy of whom is authorized, but 70,000 of whom are not to be 
called into service until actually wanted. The reserve amounts to 200,366, 
and will, in IS838, amount to 300,000, to which, if the eflective force, 
which will then comprehend 310,000, be added, together with the mob- 


-)* » 


ilized National Guards, in number 


273,000, the total force, available in 


case of war, will, in 13s, be 883,000. 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scripture Natural Ilistory ; containing 
a descriptive account of the quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, insects, reptiles, serpents, plants, trees, 
minerals, gems, and precious stones, meationed 
inthe Bible. By Witiiam Carpenter. First 
American, from the latest London edition, with 
improvements, by Rev. Gornnam D, Anporr, il- 
Justrated by numerous engravings, to which are 
added sketches of Palestine, or the Holy Land. 
Boston: Lincoln, Edmands & Co., 1833. pp. 408 


This is a very interesting yolume to gen- 
eral readers of the Bible. Mr. Abbott has 
divested the work of its learned references, 
and adapted it to the comprehension of all. 
Mr. Carpenter compiled the work from the 


Natural History of the Rev. Dr. Harris, of 
Dorchester, Ms., and most ungenerously re- | 
fused to acknowledge his obligations to the | 


author, while he abused him for his want of 
orthodoxy. Mr. Abbott has faithfully ex- 
posed the piracy. We recommend the vol- 
ume as one of great value. 


Memoirs of American Missionaries, for- 
merly connected with the Society of Inquiry re- 
specting Missions, in the Andover Theological 
Seminary, embracing a history of the Society, 
with an introductory essay, by Leovarp W oops, 
D.D. Boston: Peirce & Parker, 1833. pp. 367. 
The Society of Inquiry was formed in 

1811, and seems to have been an expansion 

of a plan adopted a few years previously in 

Williams college. It has been creatly use- 

ful in promoting a spirit of investigation into 

the condition of the unevangelized portions 
of the world. The number of foreign mis- 








sionaries, who were once members of the 
Society, is sixty. The whole number of 
members, is 827. The association holds fre- 
quent public meetings, at which a disserta- 
tion is read by some member previously ap- 
pointed, and extracts from a correspondence 
which is maintained with similar societies, 
and with foreign and domestic missionaries, 
are also read. The most valuable disserta- 
tions are published. Committees on Colo- 
nization, Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 


‘and Seamen’s societies exist, which devote 
| particular attention to those subjects. The 
essay of Dr. Woods is very brief, but perti- 
| nent and striking. 


Short notices of the life 
of each of the foreign missionaries, extracts 
from correspondence, seven dissertations, list 
of the members of the society, with their 
places of residence, &c. are given. 

We think the plan of issuing this publi- 
cation judicious, It will contribute to give 
the society, in the eyes of its members and 
of the public, a more permanent character. 
It is considered a praiseworthy undertang. 
to publish the history of a town—how muc 
more the history of an institution formed for 
the benefit of the whole human race, and 
whose influence has been already felt to the 
ends of the earth. It also serves as a Te 
cord for a great number of facts. If _ 
are mistakes in the volume, they ~~ e 
much more easily corrected, than ey 
could be if confined to the archives 0! 4 
socicty. 








—_— “= _ wae 


Lectures on the literary history of the 
Bible, by Rev. Joel Hawes; on the principle of as- 
sociation as giving dignity to Christian character, 
by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet; and on the temporal 
benefits of the Sabbath, by Rev. Horace Hooker. 
Origivally delivered before the Goodrich Associa- 
tion. Hartford: Cooke & Co, Is33, pp. 111. 


The lecture of Dr. Hawes is employed in 
giving a brief view of the facts in the lite- 
rary history of the Bible, and in showing its 
yalue as an intellectual book. The various 
wints are well condensed, and strikingly 
exhibited. Mr. Gallaudet’s lecture is a 
glowing and philosophic description of the 
influence of association of ideas and emo- 
tions, in elevating the human character in 
its relations to God and the future world. 
No one can read it without feeling his heart 
expand in fervent aspiration after that per- 
fection of his nature to which Christianity 
leads him to look. Mr. Hooker has treated 
a most important subject with great clear- 
uess, and with an array of facts and argu- 
ments which cannot be trifled with. It 
would make an excellent tract for that class 
of persons who could not be induced from 
higher considerations to keep the Sabbath 
holy. At the same time it must enlighten 
ie mind and strengthen the purposes of all 
who endeavor to keep the day according 
to the commandment. 

This whole volume is conceived in an 
excellent spirit, and cannot fail to be useful. 


Advice to Church members; or sketch- 
es of human nature; comprising usefu! hints rela- 
ting to the duties and difficulties that occur in the 
intercourse of Christians with one another, and 
with the world. By Wairiiiam Innes, Minister 
in Edinburgh; author of instruction for young in- 
quirers. Boston: James Loring, 1833. pp. 204. 


Mr. Innes is a very judicious writer. 
“In going round among his friends, he ob- 
served their prevailing dispositions, senti- 
ments, and habits, and went home and wrote 
them down, warm froin nature, with his 
own remarks upon them.” A great variety 
of topics are introduced—all of which are 
highly practical. Mr. Innes is a very wor- 
thy Baptist minister of Edinburg, and very 
liberal towards other denominations of Chris- 
llans, 


nm r . 

he Teacher; or moral influences em- 
ployed in the instruction and government of the 
young; intended chiefly to assist young teachers 
in Organizing and conducting their schools. By 

Jacon Apport, late Principal of the Mount Ver- 

hen Female School. Boston: Peirce & Parker, 

In33. pp. 293, 

" . ° ° e ° . 

rhe following is a brief synopsis of this 
work. Interest in teaching; general ar- 
rangements ; instruction ; moral discipline ; 
religious influence ; Mount Vernon School ; 
scheming ; reports of cases. 

It would perhaps be superfluous in us to 
recommend Mr. Abbott’s books, as they are 
ilready in extensive circulation. "The 
leacher is characterized by the same felicity 
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of illustration, originality of conception, and 
practical tendencies, which have made the 
Young Christian so popular. We should be 
pleased if Mr. A. would take more of his 
illustrations from classical authors. They 
are almost exclusively derived from the 
mathematical and natural sciences, and from 
common life. We have noticed a few 
slight errors in the book. Thus on page 
239, “teaching the whole population to 
read, write, and calculate.’ Calculate 
what? On page 242, the precept “ Be pub- 
lishing them in periodicals,” ce. is inele- 
gantly expressed, to say the least. 


The Improvement of the Mind, by 
Isaac Watts, D. D. with corrections, questions, 
and a supplement. By Josern Emerson. Bos- 
ton: James Loring, 1833, pp. 234. 

The excellent editor of this book has 
lately rested from his labors. We doubt not 
but that his reward in heaven will be great. 
Many of our readers recollect his enthusi- 
astic attacliment to Watts on the Mind. His 
questions, and other additions, greatly in- 
crease its value. 


Poems, by Mrs. Felicia Hemans, with a 
preface by the American editor. Boston: Perkins 

& Marvin, 1c33, two volumes, pp. 276 and 288, 

It would be difficult to name a poet, whose 
works are so perfectly pure in their moral 
influence, as those of Mrs. Hemans. Even 
Cowper is not more unexceptionable. It 
is delightful to retire from this rough and 
chequered world to the pages of a writer so 
gentle, so pensive, so rich in genuine feeling, 
and so pure, that the sternest moralist could 
not putin any abatement. The editor of the 
present edition expresses, with delicate dis- 
crimination, the intellectual quality of Mrs. 
Hemans’s poetry. 





QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





EDWARD F. CUTTER, ord. pastor, Cong. Warren, Maine, 
May 3, 1833. 


LUTHER CRAWFORD, inst. pastor, Baptist, Portsmouth, 
New Hainpshire, April 15, 1833, 
ASA P. TENNEY, inst. pastor, Cong. Concord, N. H. April 


23. 

JOSIAH R. WAITE, ord. pastor, Cong. Fitzwilliam, N, H. 
May 30, 

BENJAMIN P. STONE, inst. pastor, Cong. Campton, N. H. 
June 12. 

INCREASE 8S. DAVIS, inst. pastor, Cong. Dorchester, N. H. 
July 5. 


B. H. PITMAN, inst. pastor, —— Marlborough, Vermont, Jan. 
16, 1833. 

DAN BLODGETT, inst. pastor, Cong. West Fairlee, and Post 
Mills Village, Vt. March 27. 

G. B. DAY, ord. evan. Baptist, Middletown, Vt. March 28. 

W. RENSLOW, inst. pastor, —— Georgia, Vt. June 19. 


CHARLES ROBINSON, ord. Miss. Lenox, Massachusetts, 
Jan. 16, 1833. 

CHARLES MILLER, inst. pastor, Baptist, Wenham, Mass 
April 17, 
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DAVID R. AUSTIN, ord. co 
May Il. ; 4 
SAMLEL B. BABCOCK, ord. priest, Epis. Boston, Mass. 


M 1? 
SAMI ET, M BURNEY, ord. pricst, Epis. Boston, Mass. 


May 12. ; 
Dp, Cc. BOLLES, ord. pastor, Baptist, Southbridge, Mass. 
Many $2 


MAS \N GROSVENOR, ord. past. Cong. Ashfield, Ms. May 15. 
r, Curlisle, Mass. May 


W iM. I. 1AM PATTEN, inst. pastor, Cong % 
GORDON, WINSLOW, inst. pastor Conv. Medf ri, Mass. 


J : 
“a Bl, "STE ARNS, inst. pastor, Cong. Bedford, Mass. 


JEP PIES HALL, ord. coll. pastor, Cong. Hopkinton, Mass. 
! 

JOSEPH PENNY , ir |. pastor, Cong. Northampton, Mass. 
June 10. 


JONATHAN ALDRICH, inst. pastor, Baptist, East Cambridge 
Maas. June 16. 

JUSTIN PERKINS, ord. Miss. Cong. West Springfield, Mass. 
June 26. 


WILLIA M McCARTHY, ord + pastor Baptist, Shart yn, Con- 


necticnt, March 6, 1833. ; 
IRA R. STEWARD, ord. pastor, Baptist, New London, Ct. 


April 26. ; - 
sEBt on IN CROCKER, ord. pastor, Cong. Upper Middletown, 
May 2. 


TOTTEN, ord. deacon, Epis - Walling ford, Ct. May 9. 

C. S$. HENRY, inst. coll. past. Cong. West Hartford, Ct. 
Mav 12. 

HOR AC FE BUSHNELL, ord. pastor, r. Hartford, Ct. May 


Pr 1,0 JUDSON, inst. pastor, Cong. Lisbon, Ct. June 6. 
OTIS C. WHITON, inst. past. Cong. Canterbury, Ct. June 20, 


JOUN WALKER, inst. pastor, Cong. Bergen, New York, 
March 13, 1833. 


FAYETTE SHIPERD, inst. a wtor, Troy, N. Y. March 19. 
BENJAMIN C. CUTLER, inst. rector, Epis. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
B. B. HOTCHKIN, ord past. Pres. Saquoit, N. ¥. April 3. 
A. yg opt inst. past Pr 5 W terville Da Y. May 1. 


R. ©. SHINEALL, ord. « lea n, Ej . New Ye , N. Y. May 


5. 
Il. POTTER, institut. rector, Epis. Albany, N. Y. May 11. 
M ¥ Rit bE H. DWIGHT, inst. past. Dutch Reformed, Brook- 


mM. Be 
wit 1 a “ pa \N * Missionaries, Bapt. Hamilton, 
J. L. RICHARDS, N.Y. June 6, 


JOHN BL. HOYT, inst. pastor, Cong. Coventry, N. Y. June 19 


JAMES CAMPBELL, inst. pastor, Poke Run, Pennsylvania, 
May 1, 1833. 

JOHN C. LOWRIE, ord. Miss. Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 23. 

JOHN DI¢ Tn ag Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. May 23. 

DANIEL STERRETT, ord. evan. Poe P} hiladely Iphia, Pa. 
May 23. 

JOHN McDOWELL, D. D. inst. Pastor, Pres. Philadelphia, 
Pa. June 6 


WILLIAM H. BARNWELIL, ord. deacon, Epis. Beaufort, 
South Carolina, April 14, 1833, 


LYMAN BEECHER, inst. past. pres. Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
23, 1533. 

ANDREW S. MORRISON, inst. pastor, Pres. Unity, Ohio, 
May 23. y 

JAMES HARRISON, inst. pastor, Pres. Troy, Ohio, May 23. 


Whole number in the above list, 53. 
SUMMARY. 


Ordinations . . . . « STATES. 


25 
Installations . 2. « « « 2 
1 
3 


Instituted a 1. ‘ e | 
- Ww one um shia ‘ . § 
eae —— ' Y -— 
Massachusetts ‘ « 
OFFICES, Connecticut . - § 
Pastors. . . . + « « 3% New York 12 
Evangelists . . . e $ Per tnia - 5 
Priests . . © « « « « 2 South Carolina, . ° 1 
Missionaries... . . . 6 Ohio... .., 3 
Deacons . . 3 — 
Rectors . . . 2 1 il  & 
26 ei i we ss ct @ DATES 
DENOMINATIONS, 1833. January . . = 
Congregational . . » 2 March, . « 
Preslyterian (ue «8 April . » = 
Bapt rer ‘ 10 May . 2 
Dutch Reformed . os 1 June — | 
CON s 4 eo tw ew te OF July . = 
Not specified . 5 Not specified . - 
Potal . aw & 26 on iy tal 53 


i}. pastor, Cong. Ludlow, Mass. 








CLERGYMEN. [ Ave. 








QUARTERLY LIST 


or 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology, and 
Missionaries. 





JAMES W. HOSKINS, Universalist, Bangor, Maine. 
SOLOMON AIKEN, Hardwick, Vermont, June 1, 1833, 
THOMAS DUNN, Pres. Newport, Rhode Island. 


IRA ALLEN, Methodist, Wethersfield, Conn. April 3, 1833, 
SAMUEL MILLS, et. 90, Cong. Torringtord, CL May ll. 
JOSEPH EMERSON, et. 55, Cong. Wetherstie Id, Ct. May. 


EDENEZER FITCH, D. D. et. 78, Pres. West Bloomfield 
New York. . 
GAVIN ROWATT, et. 30, Pres. West Galloway, New York 
March 24, 1833. f 7 
SIMON HOSACK, D. D. Pres. Johnstown, N. Y. May 23, 
- LIAM LYMAN, D. D. Cong. China, N. Y. June 5. 
KUYPE ry D. D. xt. 67, Reformed Dutch, New York, 
N. Y. June 2 


ROBERT BRYSON, at. 74 Pres. Northumberland Co. Penn- 
sylvania, Oct, 28, 1832 

APRAHAM REINKER, wt. 79, Moravian, Litiz, Pa, March, 
16. 

DAVID JONES , wt. 52, Baptist, Lower Dublin, Pa. April 9. 

LOTT WAKEFIELD, Methodist, Easton, Maryland. 

Mr. WEATHERFORD, et. 90, Baptist, Pittsylvania Co. Va. 


March 23, I5J3. 
THOM = BRUGE, et. 45, Methodist, Buckingham Co. Va. 
N 


_ - 
ROL EK a H. CHAPMAN, D. D. ext. 62, Winchester, Va. 
June 18. 


TILIOMAS ESPEY, Pres. Lincoln Co. North Carolina, April 


27, 1833. 
|e ¢ — TZ, xt. 77, Lexington, District, South Carolina, 
JOUN Mc EWEN, at. 35, Pres. Salem, 8. C. May 31. 
WILLIAM HUME, Pres. Nashville, Tenn. May 23, 1833. 
J. F. HULL, Epis. New Orleans, Louisiana. 


DAVID FOSTER, et. 53, Pres. Edwardsville, Illinois, May 
9, 1833. 


WILLIAM YOUNG, et. 35, Troy, Ohio, March 15, 1833. 
SAMUEL JOHNSTON, Epis. Cincinnati, Ohio, May 22. 


WILLIAM H. M. HENSHAW, Pres. (Student in Theol.) 
New York, late of Princeton, N. Jersey, June 5, 1833. 


Whole number in the above list, 27. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 

From 20to30.. . 2 Maine ..-+-«.-» :¥ 
BOto4O . « « « « B Vermont. . + « » - 1 
40 50... - 1 Rhode Island... ++ ! 
50 60... . + 3 Connecticut. . +--+ 3 
60 70. ..°. . 2 NewYork. -+-+++5 
70 80 . « « « 8 Mow Jermety. « «+s 1 
80 90... . + 2 Pennsylvania. + + + > y 
Not specified . . . . .12 Maryland .- ++ +° ; 

— Virginia. - « «*e°* 
Total . - 27 NorthCarolina . 7 : 
Sum of all the ages speci South Carolina. - + + * 5 
Ged «2 «@ « « « 0 Oem Fommenme 1 0 se ee 1 
Averageage . .. . . 58 Louisiana « « + * + ° 1 
Tilinois oo: 2. ° 2 

0) «<4 & 6s ° 
DENOMINATIONS. "7 

- 


Te. ws wee 
Conrregational . . 2. « 3 lie 
Presbyterian .... - 10 DATES. 


OS eer ss Se 1 
Methodist . ...- « 3 3008. Qotober « - + *°* 4 
Episcopalian . . . . . 2 1833, March - + + + * g 
Biowavian . 1c 1 it 8 a ‘ ag 3 
Reforme: | Datch .. N ay-eee ° 5 
DOO os 5 st ee June. - 2+ °° 5 
Not specified . .... 4 Not specified . + + ° 
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THE 
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AUGUST, 1833. 





SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Society held its Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting in Boston, in the lower vestry of 
Park Street church, on Monday, May 27, 
1833. Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL. D., 
President of the Society, took the chair. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. John Brown, D. D., of Hadley, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Treasurer presented his 
Annual Report, certified by the Hon. Pliny 
Cutler, as Auditor; and the same was read 
and accepted. The officers of the Society, 
jor the year ensuing, were then chosen. 


On motion of the Rev. Dr. Bates, Presi- 
dent of Middlebury college, seconded by 
Rev. Louis Dwight, Secretary of the Prison 
Discipline Society, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Whereas the dependence of the Christian 
ministry upon the Great Head of the church 
is entire and constant, and his blessing abso- 
lutely necessary to its success ; and whereas 
the last Thursday of February has been 
annually set apart, by many of the friends 
of the Redeemer, as a season of united 
prayer, for a blessing on the young men, in 
a course of education at our colleges and 
academies: therefore, 


Resolved, That it be earnestly recom- 
mended to all the young men, under the 
patronage of this Society, to observe the 
last Thursday of February, as a day of 
lasting and prayer, with special reference 
ty the more copious effusions of the Holy 
Spirit on our literary institutions ; that the 
young men who resort thither for an educa- 
lion, may be sanctified, and led to consecrate 
themselves to the work of the ministry. 

Resolved, That the churches of Christ, 
and all the friends of this Society and of the 
Redeemer, be affectionately requested to 
vbserve this Aunual Concert of Prayer. 


The public services in the evening were 
ommenced with prayer by Rev. Aimzi 
VOL. VI. 





Benedict, of Pomfret, Connecticut. The 
Report of the Directors was read by the 
Rev. Williain Cogswell, Secretary. 


On motion of Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, a 
Professor in the Lane seminary, Ohio, se- 
conded by the Rev. Thomas Shepard, Gen- 
eral Agent of the American Bible Society, 


Resolved, That the prosperity of this 
Society, is a cause of gratitude to God ; and 
that the Report of the Directors, an abstract 
of which has been read, be adopted, and 
published under their direction. 


On motion of Ebenezer Alden, M. D., of 
Randolph, Mass., seconded by Rev. Warren 
Fay, D. D., of Charlestown, Mass., 


Resolved, That the mode in which aid is 
afforded to Beneficiaries, by the American 
Education Society, is well adapted to raise 
up an independent, energetic and efficient 
ministry, suited to the exigencies of the 
times, and is therefore entitled to the confi- 
dence of the Christian community. 


On motion of Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., 
President of Middlebury college, seconded 
by His Honor Samuel T. Armstrong, 


Resolved, That the American Education 
Society holds a distinguished place among 
the benevolent associations, by which our 
age and country are characterized ; and is 
intimately connected with their efficient 
operations, and essential to their ultimate 
success :—That it should, therefore, receive 
the prayers and patronage of all who love 
the Redeemer, and desire the advancement 
of his kingdom in the world. 


On motion of Rev. Joel H. Linsley, of 
Boston, seconded by Rev. William S. Plum- 
mer, of Petersburg, Virginia, 

Resolved, That the movements of Provi- 
dence, in opening new and promising fields 
of Jabor for ministers, and in enlarging the 
sphere for exertion in those already opened, 
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call loudly on the church, for increased 
efforts to train her sons for the Christian 
ministry, that they may go forth into these 
wide fields, and gather in this great spiritual 
harvest. 


The meeting was then dissolved, and the 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. 
Woods, of Andover. 


Abstract of the Seventeenth Annual Report. 


Number of young men assisted during 
the year.—Since the last Annual Meeting, 
which was held in New York, assistance 
has been rendered from the funds of the 
Society, to 133 young men in 15 theological 
seininaries, 356 in 26 colleges, and 318 in 
101 academies and public schools; making 
a total of 807 young men assisted in 142 
different institutions of learning—being 154 


more than were assisted last year. Of 


these, 449 have been aided at 55 institutions 


in New England, and 358 have received | 


assistance at 87 institutions in other parts of 
the United States. 

New Beneficiaries.—During the year, 
there have been received as new beneti- 
ciaries, 28 in theological seminaries, 62 in 
colleges, and 181 in academies ; making a 
total of 271 in different institutions. These 
added to the 1,426 previously aided by the 
Society, will make 1,697 assisted since its 
formation. 

Number licensed to preach.—The num- 
ber of young men who have commenced 
preaching, is between 50 and 60. 

Deaths.—During the year, five young 
men of promise have been removed by 
death. Two of them were members of a 


theological seminary; one, a member of 


college ; and the other two, at academical 
institutions in the first stage of their edu- 
cation, 

Patronage withheld.—From five benefi- 
claries support has been withdrawn. The 
reason in one case was partial derangement ; 
in three others, improper behavior; and in 
the fifth, deficiency of talent. 

The character of those patronized.—In 
order to a participation in the charities of 
this Institution, respectable talents, unques- 
tionable piety, real indigence, and good 
promise, are indispensably requisite. 

Efforts for the promotion of personal 
heliness.—The plan of pastoral supervision 
was adopted in the year 1826. And so far 
as observed, its efleets have been happy up- 
on the young men visited, and upon the of- 
licers who have performed this service. At 
these periodical visits the young men are 
addressed individually and collectively, af- 
fectionately and faithfully, and then ‘com- 
mended in prayer to Him who is the Lord 
of the harvest, and whose prerogative it is 
to send forth laborers into his harvest. This 
intercourse is fraternal ay well as pastoral, 


and forms a sort of connection between the 
Benefactor and the Beneficiary, and is cal- 
culated to promote diligence, circumspection, 
and piety in the latter. During the year, 
most of the Beneticiaries have been visited 
by the Secretaries and permanent Agents of 
the Society. At the request of the Rev. Mr. 
Cornelius, and as his donation, a copy of 
the * Memoir of Henry Martyn” has been 
presented to nearly all the young men 





'who were under the care of the Society 
| during his connection with it. As the do- 
ination of Martyn’s Memoir was an act of 
kindness, and the last act which Dr. Corne- 
| lius was permitted to perform towards them, 
so will not some one who has pecuniary abil- 
ity, perform a similar deed of kindness, and 
| present to each Beneficiary a copy of the 
| Memoir which is soon to be published ef this 
beloved man and devoted servant of Jesus 
Christ ? 
| Receipts.—From the report of the Trea- 
| surer it appears that the receipts of the So- 
'ciety during the year have been fifty-two 
thousand one hundred eighty-five dollars 
and fifty-three cents. 

Of this sum seven hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars have been received on account 
of permanent Scholarships, and fifty-one 
thousand four hundred forty-eight dollars 
and fifty-two cents for current use. 

Loans refunded.—F orty individuals have 
this year enjoyed the “luxury of doing good” 
by returning into the treasury of the Lord, 
two thousand one hundred and thirteen dol- 
lars and twenty-seven cents, thus helping 
onward in their pursuits of an education 
twenty-eight young men, some of whom 
may, perhaps, prove a Claudius Buchanan, 
or a Willian Carey. 

Expenditures.—The expenditures during 
the year amount to forty-eight thousand and 
Sifty-three dollars and eighty-two cents. 
This together with the debt of the Society 
the last year amounts to fifty-one thousand 
six hundred forty-one dollars, eighty-seven 
cents, from which fifty-one thousand four 
hundred forty-eight dollars and fifty-two 
cents, the amount of receipts for the year 
for current use subtracted, will leave a debt 
upon the Society of one hundred ninety- 
three dollars and thirty-five cents. 


Amount of earnings.—The amount ol 
earnings reported for the last year, is twenty 
thousand six hundred and eleven dollars and 
sixty-five cents. Of this sum, in 12 1 heo- 
logical Seminaries, 89 men earned $2,85974. 
In 19 Colleges 305 men earned $12,067 45. 
In 68 Academies 223 men earned $5,654 13. 
In 99 Institutions 617 men earned $20,611 69. 
From 190 persons no report has been re- 
ceived in this respect. 

Operations of different Societies in con- 
nection with the Parent Institution. —Most 
of them are in successful operation, and pre- 
paring for extended efforts. This is the case 
with the Auxiliaries in Vermont, Massachu- 
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setts, and Rhode Island, and the Branch So- 
cieties in Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and Ulinois. 

The Presbyterian Education Society, as- 
sociated with this, is most important in its 
location, character, and operations. It has 
moved onward with energy and success. 
Jts prospects are bright and animating. It 
has already accomplished great things for 
Zion, and is destined to accomplish. still 
greater. As the proposition of union with 
the Parent Institution originated in that So- 
ciety with a view to the extension of the 
efiorts tor charitable education ; so a desire 
of co-operation on their part continues to 
exist. ‘These views and feelings this Board 
would most cordially reciprocate. It is be- 
lieved this union will be promotive of Chris- 
tian affection and interest and of greatly ex- 
tended efforts. Of the young men reported, 
346 have been sustained by them. Of the 
receipts acknowledged by our Treasurer, 
upwards of eighteen thousand dollars were 
raised within their bounds. They have ef- 
ficient Branch Socicties in New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama. 


Work to be performed.—The whole coun- 
try, so far as is practicable, should be organ- 
ized into State, County, or Territorial Soci- 
eties immediately. 

Efficient men should be appointed as per- 
manent Agents or Executive officers, to take 
charge of certain districts, and see that the 
cause Is well sustained within their own 
bounds. Every minister should exert him- 
self to find at least one young man worthy 
and desirous of the patronage of the Society. 
There are between twelve and _ thirteen 
thousand evangelical churches in the land. 
Cannot those churches furnish upon an ave- 
rage at least one student for the sacred of- 
fice for every three churches? This would 
provide four thousand candidates for the 
ministry. 


The blessing of Heaven needed.—Except 
the Lord build the house they labor in vain 
that build it. No exertions of men, how- 
ever great, will avail to the raising up of a 
pious and learned ministry without the 
blessing of Heaven. Fully believing this, 
the Directors of the American Education 
Society have ever taken a special interest 
inthe annual concert of prayer on behalf 
of Colleges and public Seminaries of learn- 
ing. They have also instituted a monthly 
concert of prayer on Tuesday immediately 
succeeding the first Monday of each month. 
lhe object of this meeting is, to pray par- 
tcularly for the American Education So- 
ciety, its officers, members, and patrons ; 
for the young men connected with it; and 
also that God would convert multitudes of 
our youth, and inspire them with an ardent 
lesire to preach Christ and him crucified. 
Were all Christians thus to pray, the God of 
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Demand for Ministers.—There has not 
been so great demand for ministers in New 
England the last thirty years, as at the 
present time. Many vacant churches exist, 
and their eall is, Send us pastors. In the 
South and West there is a“ famine of hear- 
ing the words of the Lord.” 

The different benevolent societies say, 
“Give us Agents, or the cause we have 
espoused will languish and die.” 

The Home Missionary Societies are pre- 
senting from all quarters the Macedonian 
cry, ** Come over and help us.” 

The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions are urgent in their de- 
mand ior more laborers. The call for min- 
isters is from the four winds of heaven; 
and it will wax louder and louder as it is 
wafted on every breeze, till the world’s re- 
demption is accomplished. 








Presbyterian Education Society. 


Tue Anniversary of the Presbyterian Ed- 
ucation Society was held at New York, May 
8, 1833. The Annual Report was read by 
the Rev. William Patton, Corresponding 
Secretary. Resolutions were offered am! 
sustained by the Rev. E. W. Gilbert, of 
Wilmington, Del.; Rev. T. T. Waterman, 
of Providence, R. I.; Rev. Absalom Pe- 
ters, of New York ; and the Rev. Dr. Wis- 
ner, of Boston. 

HIon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, is Presi- 
dent of the Society, Rev. William Patton, 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. John J. 
Owen, Secretary, Rev. Ebenezer Chee- 
ver, Financial Secretary, Horace Holden, 
Esq. Recording Secretary, and Oliver Will- 
cox, Esq. Treasurer. Some account of the 
operations of this Society, is given in the 
abstract of the Parent institution. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from the closing 
appeal of the Report of the Presbyterian 
Education Society, 

The labor in which we are embarked 
has little to command the popular feeling— 
or to rouse the tender sympathies of the 
soul, but many distressing difficulties to be 
encountered, stil we are encouraged. For 
by every proper man we educate, and by 
every successful minister we furnish, we 
strike a blow at the kingdom of darkness 
and of death, which shall be felt to its very 
centre. Let us awake to new efiort. Let 
us enlarge our operations a THOUSAND 
FoLD, for God has given the word, and 
creat shall be the company of those who 
publish it. “It is the cause of God, and 





heaven he would prosper us. 


must prevail. The days roli rapidly on 
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when the shout of the Isles shall swell the 
thunder of the continent—when the Thames 
and the Danube—when the Tiber and the 
Rhine shall call upon the Euphrates, the 
Ganges and the Nile, and the loud concert 
shall be joined by the Hudson, the Missis- 
sippi and the Amazon, singing with one 
heart and one voice, Alleluia! Salvation! 
The Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 





INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


THe Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on Wednesday, July 10, 
1833. Appropriations were made to Benefi- 
ciaries, in Various institutions, as follows : 


Former New 


Bene fic. Benefic 


Amo. 
appro. 


976 
4,297 
1,026 


Total 

{ Theol. Sem’s, 5: 0 2 
12 Colleges, : q 232 
31 Academies, 20) s0 


47 Institutions, 337 364 =*6,299 


* In adiition to this amount, the sum of three thousand dol- 
lars, was voted towards appropriations to Beneficiaries, without 
the bounds of New Eneland, 


$s 


It is a matter of deep regret, that the 
Directors were compelled at the last meet- 
ing to strike the name of one young man 
from the list of Benetliciaries, for impro- 
Such 
May 


prieties and immoralities of conduct. 
instances have of late rarely occurred. 


the Directors be never again called to per- 


form the like painful duty. 


—g—. 


Extract from the Report of the Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Mather, Secretary North West- 
ern Branch of the American Education 
Society. 

To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

My fast report was forwarded from Nor- 
wich, Ct. From the date of that report to 
the time of my leaving that State, I visited 
North and South Stonington, South Britain 
Woodbury, (two Societies, ) Southbury, Mil- 
ford, (two Societies,) Harwinton, and New 
Hartford. After closing my agency in Con- 
necticut, I returned to this State about the 
first of May, and resumed my duties as 
Secretary of the North Western Branch. 
About half of the counties in the State 
ited the last season, and the present, pro- 
pose to visit the remaining. Whether I 
shall be able to accomplish this, is uncertain. 
Probably, however, | shall not before the 
Anniversary of the Branch. My first field 
of labor on entering the State was Windham 
county. The Congregational churches in 
this county, though somewhat numerous, 


, I vis- 
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are nevertheless most of them feeble. There 
is however a good spirit in these churches. 
They feel well with regard to the Education 
Society. ‘The subject needed only to be 
clearly and fully presented, and they were 
ready todo something. In kind, the interest 
was the same in all the churches in which 
the subject was presented. In degree, it 
differed according to circumstances, [ was 
peculiarly gratified with the feeling mani- 
fested in one of these churches. Several! 
circumstances existed to render the time 
particularly unfavorable. Large draughts 
had recently been made upon their benevo- 
lence. Several feeble churches and literary 
institutions had presented their wants anil 
been liberally regarded. It was thought 
best, however, on the whole, that the sub- 
ject should be presented ; which was done. 


“And the people, so far trom being weary in 


well doing, I found ready to double their 
contributions, and to continue their thank- 
otlerings to the Lord, for the rich gifts which 
he had bestowed upon them ; for they had 
enjoyed a refreshing from his presence dur- 
ing the few months past, and many had 
been added to their numbers. Among those 
belonging to the church, are a large num- 
ber of young men; fiom five to eight of 
whom have already commenced, or are 
about commencing a course of preparation 
for the ministry. [ could not but feel, Sir, 
while among this people, that that was a 
blessed church. God had bestowed upon 
them many rich blessings, among the best 
of which was a spirit to devise liberal things 
for the Lord. And I felt assured that to 
them the promise would be fulfilled, “ That 
by liberal things they shall stand ;”’—that 
upon them would rest the blessing of those 
who “honor the Lord with their sub- 
stance.” 

There are many young men in Windham 
county looking towards the ministry. In 
other counties in the State, special efforts 
are making to look up and bring forward 
young men for the service of the church. 
This State, I believe, has always done well 
in furnishing men, and I hope and trust 
hereafter they will also do well in furnish- 
ing the means for their education. 

From Windham county [I came into 
Windsor, and am now visiting the churches 
in this part of the State. 

Woodstock, Vt. July 1, 1833. 


4 ~ 
Extract from the Rev. Mr. Cressy’s Re 
port. 

A¥rTER giving some account of his agency 
on behalf of the American Education 5oct- 
ety in the county of Worcester, Mass. he 
proceeds: 

For three or four years past it has _ 
my privilege to labor as a missionary 10 ve 
State of Indiana ;—there I shall probably 
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anend my days. Having travelled eome- 
what extensively in the great valley, and 
become acquainted with the wants of that 
section of our country, L would beg leave 
on this oceasion to suggest some considera- 
tions Which may show the important bear- 
ing of the American Edueation Society up- 


on that interesting, yet destitute portion of 


our Union. Contemplate for a moment the 
unparalleled increase of population in that 
region. Fifty years ago that extensive val- 
ley, more than a thousand miles broad, and 
at least three thousand miles long, contained 
a white population of only about five hun- 
dred. Now there are west of the Allegha- 
nies not less than four millions. Thirty 
years sinee Indiana had a population of only 
1,000;—twenty years ago there were 
24,000, and now there are 400,000. Thus 
within twenty years that State has increased 
more than sixteen fold. Forty years ago 
the first settlements were commenced in 
the State of Ohio. Within that period the 
population has increased to the almost in- 
credible number of 1,000,000. Illinois has 
doubled its population within the last five 
years. Missouri and the territory of Michi- 
gan are increasing with equal rapidity. 

Such are the inducements to emigration 
from our older States, and from other por- 
tions of the world ;—such are the facilities 
for navigation,—such the fertility of soil, 
and such, in short, the inexhaustible re- 
sources of the West, that there is every rea- 
son to believe that the tide of emigration 
will continue to roll westward with still 
greater rapidity for years to come. From 
a careful estimate, it is ascertained that 
about 100,000 emigrants are annually pour- 
ed into that great valley. This number, in 
addition to the natural inerease of popula- 
tion, which is about 200,000 annually, 
makes an annual increase of about 300,000. 
There is no reason to believe that this in- 
crease will be less in future, from the fact 
that emigration from Europe is rapidly aug- 
menting every year. Unless there shall be 
some unexpected check given to this cur- 
rent which is setting westward, the popula- 
tion of that region will soon exceed the ex- 
pectations of those who are now most san- 
guine in their calculations. Premises, 
founded on facts, lead to a demonstration of 
What has so often been asserted, that, with- 
in one generation, the balance of power 
will be west of the Alleghany mountains ;— 
when the millions in the Atlantic States will 
be under the stern necessity by the federal 
compact of this Union, of surrendering their 
destinies to the outnumbering millions, who 
will soon swarm the Mississippi valley. 
To the American patriot, philosopher, and 
Christian, it is of vast importance to inquire, 
What is to be the probable character of 
these future millions ? 

The welfare not only of our own country, 
but {oa great extent that of the world, is 
“eeply interested in this inquiry. At pre- 
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sent there Is a lamentable deficiency of in 
stitutions of learning, and of the means of 
grace. The population of that region is of 
a heterogeneous character. Emigrants from 
almost every portion of the earth are there 
thrown together, each for the most part 
tenacious of his own views. Hence that 
union of eflort so desirable in the promotion 
of religion and general intelligence, cannot 
be expected in the West as in the older por- 
tions of our country. There is not a more 
enterprising people on earth, than may 
be found along the shores of those western 
rivers; but such is the astonishing growth 
of the country, that there is necessarily a 
vast disproportion between their enterprise 
for wealth and internal improvements, and 
the providing for those means which directly 
tend to elevate their moral and intellectual 
character. Thousands of families are aban- 
doning schools and churches and all the 
multiplied advantages of an improved state 
of society, and rushing to the West, where 
many soon deplore the loss of former privi- 
leges, while others become indiflerent and 
learn to do without them. 

In view of the controlling influence which 
our Western States are destined soon to 
exert, and in reference to the question, 
What will be the character of these future 
millions, we answer, let ministers of the 
gospel be trained up, and let them be estab- 
lished throughout the length and breadth 
of that valley. It is too late to debate the 
question, whether intelligence and pure re- 
ligion are essential to the existence and per- 
petuity of our government. Nothing but a 
deep moral influence, pervading the entire 
population, can save our political bark from 
that shipwreck towards which many eyes 
have been prospectively turned, and in view 
of which the strongest nerves in our land 
have often trembled. Such is the state of 
society in the West at present, that it may 
be readily moulded into almost any shape 
according to the nature of the influence 
brought to bear upon it. In the infancy of 
every community, the time is most favora- 
ble to lay deep the foundations of society, 
and at such an auspicious period, unless the 
proper influence is applied to imbue its 
forming character with right sentiments, it 
may soon acquire such a development of its 
energies, as shall baffle the highest efforts to 
change the course of its gigantic career. 
Who does not know that the important fea- 
tures of every community may be known 
by ascertaining the character of its ministry ? 
It is so ordered in the providence of God, 
that to ministers, more than to any other 
class of men, are intrusted the moral and 
literary interests of the community. It is 
no less historically than scripturally true, 
that as ministers are unlearned or intelli- 
gent, godly or “immoral, so will be those 
over whom they have influence. The time 
has come when greater eflorts must be 
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ministers for the great valley, or the hopes 
of this Union will be blasted. The tide of 


emicration is rolling westward with every 


setting sun. Prejudices and obstacles are 
daily increasing, associations and habits are 
fyst forming in the West, which will exert 
a controlling influence upon their conduct 
when called to wield the destinies of this 
nation. While errorists of every name are 
attempting to propagate their favorite theo- 
ries,—and thus to forestall public sentiment, 
—while infidelity and atheism in their most 
revolting features are openly avowed,—and 
popery is welding its chains of adamant, 
and beginning to wield its leaden sceptre, 
we have reason to tremble in view of re- 
sults which must be witnessed unless the 
timely remedy be applied. Much has been 
done for the West within a few years by 
establishing Sabbath schools, and by send- 
ing them tracts and Bibles. These efforts 
have been blessed, the eyes of thousands 
have been opened to their real necessities. 
Churches are rapidly organizing, and the 
great question now agitated in that region 
is, How shall the feeble churches of the 
West be supplied with able ministers of the 
gospel? The cali for preachers is becom- 
ing more imperious in that region every 
year. The increase of ministers by no 
means keeps pace with the increase of pop- 
ulation. ‘The lecation of one minister, who 
is constrained to organize other churches 
around him, prepares the way for the loca- 
tion of many other preachers. We hesitate 
not to say that if all the ministers who shall 
be educated in the Eastern States for ten 
years to come, were to locate themselves 
west of the Alleghany mountains, that even 
this number would not answer the demands 
which will there be made within that pe- 
riod. 

The present is the time for exerting an 
incalculable influence upon that region, by 
training up and sending thither able minis- 
ters of the gospel. Efforts for exerting the 
desired influence are becoming more diffi- 
cult. Neglect that region twenty or even 
ten yeats, and the golden opportunity may 
be gone forever. What is done for the 
West must be done soon. The vivid re- 
ality stands before us in bold relief, that the 
crisis in the Western States is hastening on, 
when the die will be east, which shall de- 
termine the character of this nation. A com- 
bination of causes is now in operation, the 
fearful results of which may be clearly 
foreseen. 

As we look back one hundred years, and 
view the wide, solitary, and unbroken forest 
of the West—and see what it now is—and 
contemplate what it will be one hundred 
years hence, what mind can conceive, what 
imagination can grasp the mighty change! 
The forest disappears—wealth opens its 
countless channels—villages and cities rise, 
and the wave of population swells and rises, 
till it breaks over the Rocky mountains and 
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sweeps its bold tide far around to the Ps. 
cific ocean. But oh, what shall be th, 
character, and the immortal destinies 9: 
these countless millions? Shall infidelity. 
and atheism, and popery, throw around ther 
their strong intrenchments, and bid detianes 
to Christian eflort?) Shall the dark wayes 
of moral death roll over our land, and }lys 
the loveliness of our heritage? Or shalj 
such eflorts now be made, as shall exert ay 
influence to sanctify and save these million. 
of immortal beings ? 

In an important sense it is for patriots and 
Christians in this land to say whether th. 
hopes or fears, here contemplated, shall bv 
realized, and upon such we would throw 
this responsibility. The West may be saved 
from the dreaded intluences to which we 
have alluded, by training up able ministers 
of the gospel, who, as sentinels, shall be 
placed upon the watch towers of ou 
Western Zion, and we heed not the influence 
either of infidelity or Romanism. 

We see, in view of these remarks, the 
important bearing which the A. E. S, has 
upon our country in furnishing its destitute 
population with an able and evangelical 
ministry. Never have I before regarded 
this institution of such importance as during 
my residence at the West. While standing 
amid a population of many thousands, far 
removed from any ministerial brother, sur- 
rounded by more than half a dozea churches, 
who are calling incessantly for my labors, 
IL have turned a wishful eye towards this 
society, as the harbinger of hope. As the 
worn mariner who has caught a glimpse ot 
the distant flag which reminds him that aid 
is nigh, so have I hailed the onward course 
of this Institution which is now sending out 
its helpers to those, who alone have long 
breasted the tide of abounding iniquity. 


Rev. J. D. Farnsworth’s Report. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Dear Sir, 

Since my last report to you, I have 
spent my time principally in Plymouth, 
Bristol, and Norfolk counties, in this State. 
During this time I have visited and ad 
dressed congregations on the subject in the 
following towns and parishes, and collections 
have been made in most or all of them, a& 
the treasurer’s report will show, namely, 
Aaynham, West Taunton, Freetown, Mid- 
dleboro’, North Middleboro’, Middleboro 
and Taunton Precinct, Plympton, Carver, 
North Bridgewater, South Bridgewater, 
Abington Ist, Weymouth Ist, Cohasset, 
Braintree, Union Society in Braintree and 
Weymouth, Quincy, Dorchester Village, 
Stoughton, and Easton. ; 

Several societies have also been organized 
within these limits. The South Massachu 
setts Education Society, embracing the 
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eounties of Barnstable, Plymouth, and Bris- 
tol, which was found to cover too large a 
territory to operate to advantage, has been 
divided into four, called the Barnstable 
county, Plymouth county, Old Colony, 
and Taunton and Vicinity, Education So- 
cieties. I was present and aided in forming 
‘ree of them. 

{though both ministers and people re- 
ceived me very kindly and spoke favorably 
of aiding our object, they had not become 
systematically organized for benevolent 
operations. It has been a prominent ob- 
ect with me to get a system adopted, so 
that future operations can be carried on 
with comparative ease, much time and ex- 
pense of agency saved, and a regular and 
liberal patronage be afforded to this branch 
of Christian benevolence; and I believe, 
sir, that I have been enabled with the aid 
of the ministers, to effect it. A specified 
time in the year is now assigned for making 
the collections in all these societies, and it 
is believed that the benefits resulting from 
ihe present organization and systein will 
be extensive and permanent; and happy 
would it be if all benevolent operations 
could be carried on as systematically, as 
there is reason to expect this will be in this 
section of the State. 

There is good feeling existing in regard 
to benevolent objects among many members 
of the churches, but this is not so general 
as could be wished. Many professed fol- 
lowers of Christ have yet to learn what our 
Saviour meant when he said ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” To this 
blessedness they are strangers. Some of 
the wealthiest men, in some of the churches, 
still withhold their aid from these objects. 
Some Who pray as much as any, at church 
meetings and conferences, absolutely refuse 
to contribute at all to benevolent objects. 
They do not desire to take a part in the glo- 
rious enterprise of sending ‘“‘the gospel 
to every creature.” O that such could be 
roused from their slumbers, be made to feel 
that ** covetousness is idolatry,” and to real- 
ize that they must give an account for the 
Lord’s * silver and gold, and cattle upon a 
thousand hills,” intrusted to their care. 

This Society has many warm friends in 
this part of the State, and I have scarcely 
iuet with one opposed to it. Its friends are 
increasing, and there is reason to believe as 
the hnowledge of the object and principles 
of the Society become well understood, and 
the want of such a society, especially at the 
present time, is realized, that all who enjoy 
‘ faithful and enlightened ministry, and 
know its benefits from personal knowledge, 
Will unite in the effort, as well as the 
prayer, to raise up, and qualify, and send 
orth laborers into the Lord’s harvest. 
Braintree, June 6th, 1833. 
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Tue Rev. Thomas Boutelle has been ac- 
tively engaged in the service of the Society, 
for four months past. He first visited the 
South Worcester County Education Society, 
Mass., where he labored with good accept- 
ance and success. He is now visiting Cum- 
berland County, Me. Through mistake, no 
Report, giving the particulars of his agency, 
is at hand. 


— > 


ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARY 
SociErteEs. 


Worcester South. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Worcester 
South Education Society, was held April 
24th, at North Brookfield. The Report was 
read by the Rev. John Maltby, of Sutton. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. B. C. 
Cressy, and Rev. T. Boutelle, Agents, and 
the Secretary of the Parent Society. The 
officers of the Society, are Gen. Salem 
Towne, President ; Rev. J. Maltby, Secre- 
tary, and Hon. A. Bigelow, Treasurer. 


Worcester North. 


The Annual Meeting of the Worcester 
North Education Society, was held April 
25th, at Phillipston. The Report was read 
by Rev. Samuel Gay, of Hubbardston. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. Mr. Bou- 
telle, and the Rev. Mr. Cogswell. The 
officers of the Society, are Dr. Anson Bates, 
President; Rev. S. Gay, Secretary, and 
Dea. J. Ellingwood, Treasurer. 

Norfolk County. 

The Norfolk County Education Society, 
held its Anniversary at Weymouth, (Rev. 
Mr. Bent’s parish,) on Wednesday, June 12. 
A sermon was delivered on the occasion, by 
the Rev. Asahel Bigelow, of Walpole, and 
some statements and remarks were made by 
the Rev. Mr. Cogswell, of Boston. The 
officers of the Society, for the year ensuing, 
are Dr. Nathaniel Miller, President; Rev. 
S. Gile, Secretary ; Rev. Dr. Codman, Tr., 
and Dr. Jesse Wheaton, General Agent. 

An Extract from Mr. Bigelow’s Sermon, 
follows : 

That the gospel, presented by the living 
preacher, is essential to any great and per- 
manent success in the work of saving men, 
is evident from the fact, that error is every- 
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where supported by living advocates. There 
is no place where they are wanting. If, in 
some instances, there are not professed 
teachers of the various systems of error, 
there are those who supply the deficiency. 
This is true of Christian lands; and, in 
heathen countries, religious teachers are 
always numerous. And who does not know, 
that the living advocate of any cause exerts 


a much more favorable influence in favor of 


that cause, by being present with and per- 
sonally addressing those whom he wishes 
to influence, than he could exert by mere- 
ly sending them written communications / 
Who is not conscious of this? When you 
wish to influence a person, in some particular 
way, why do you feel so much more conti- 
dent of success, if you may see him and 
speak face to face, than you do when merely 
writing to him? Beeause, when present 
with him, you have an opportunity to meet 
his objections as they rise, to allay his pre- 
judices, to adapt your arguments to his state 
of mind and feeling, and to follow up any 
advantage which may be gained. This 
you cannot do, when absent. If, by letter, 
you make on his mind a favorable impres- 
sion, it may be effaced before you can profit 
by it; for like reasons, the living preacher 
exerts, in favor of the truth, a much greater 
influence than can be exerted by merely 
the written word. 
error derive no less advantage from being 
present with those whom they wish to in- 
fluence, than do the advocates of truth. 
And, where there is not the living preacher, 
the advocates of error have this advantage 
exclusively to themselves. If, then, you 
furnish the population round them with the 
Bible, and religious books, they are present 
to defend their own systems against the 
truth; to misrepresent it; to ridicule and 
persecute them who are inclined to embrace 
it; and, in these and other ways, they will 
nearly or quite counteract its influence. 
Indeed, they do much to check the progress 
of truth, when exhibited and defended by 
the living ministry, and operating under the 
most favorable circumstances. | If, there- 
fore, the written word is left to operate 
alone, against all this opposing influence, 
can we expect of it great achievements in 
the work of saving men ? 

But the living advocate has another im- 
portant advantage over written communica- 
tions; for men are so constituted, as to be 
peculiarly suseeptible of impression from 
the power of speech. The voice is the 
ost efficient means of influence which 
man 


possesses, 


It is the only medium 
through which he can adequately express 
What he feels, what importance any truth 
or subject assumes in his own mind :—the 
only medium through which the soul can 
communicate her most vivid conceptions 


and her deepest emotions. Suppose Paul’s 
reasoning of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, had been laid before 
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And the advocates of 
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Felix on paper Instead of coming in the 
living voice, direct from a soul burdened 
with the theme ; would the Roman governor 
have trembled as he did? Or had a like 
course been pursued with Agrippa, would 
he have been almost persuaded to be 
Christian? And there was Whitefield, blaz. 
ing like a comet over the land, at whom 
almost a nation went out to gaze; and, as 
they saw and heard, the attention of the 
most thoughtless was arrested, and hearts, 
burning with malicious rage, were changed 
to penitence and love. But what, compared 
with this, is the effect of Whitefield’s ser. 
mons when read on the silent page ? 

Indeed, the human voice has an unrival- 
led power to arrest attention ; to excite feel- 
ing and sympathy, and may almost be said 
to create them. It seems designed of God 
to exert influence—and man designed to be 
influenced by it. ‘There are in the soul 
chords which nothing will so move as the 
human voice, conveying to them the vibra- 
tions of kindred chords. For these reasons 
the living preacher has a high pre-emi- 
nence, in point of influence, over all other 
means that can be employed for the salva- 
tion of men. And the advocates of error, for 
the same reasons, have a like advantage for 
the promotion of their cause; and, where 
the living ministry of the truth is not, this 
wdvantage is exclusively their own. And 
what must be the result, should the cause of 
truth be left to sustain itself in these cir- 
cumstances, however well aided by the 
press? Effects, no doubt, would be pro- 
duced ; eflects over which angels would re- 
joice. But would the cause of truth thus 
advance and triumph? Could it, unless 
miraculously sustained and made superior 
to the mighty pre-eminence which the 
cause of error would have over it? * * 

We can refer to no instance in which 
Christianity has extensively prevailed with- 
out the living ministry. That good has 
been done, souls converted, without the 
preaching of the gospel, is unquestionable ; 
and that, in some cases, the truth has been 
cherished in small cireles, and retained in 
purity for a long time without the preach- 
ing of the gospel, is also unquestionable. 
But nowhere do we mect with an instance 
in which the gospel has prevailed, and 
made conquests from generation to genera 
tion, without the living ministry. 


Plymouth County. 

The Plymouth County Education Society, 
held its Annual Meeting at Halifax, June 
13. The Report was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Dexter, of Plympton, and addresses were 
made by Rev. Mr. Howland, of Hanson, 
Rev. Mr. Chase, of Carver, Rev. Mr. wae 
ler, of Abington, and the Secretary of the 
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Parent Society. The officers of the Society, 
for the year ensuing, are Hon. Josiah Rob- 
bins, President; Rev. Ebenezer Gay, See- 
retary, and Dea. Morton Eddy, Treasurer. 


Middlesex County. 

The Middlesex County Education Soci- 
ety, held its Anniversary at Cambridgeport, 
June 11. The Report was read by Rev. 
Lyman Gilbert, of Newton. Addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Mr. Bates, of Newton, 
Rev. Mr. Adams, of Brighton, Rev. Dr. 
Fay, of Charlestown, and the Seerctary of 
the Parent Socicty. 

An extract from the Report, follows: 


Tue Directors of the Middlesex Aux- 

iliary Society for the Education of pious 
youth for the gospel ministry, in presenting 
their Seventeenth Annual Report, would 
acknowledge with devout gratitude to God, 
his kind Providence in sparing their lives 
auother year—a year signalized by the 
right hand of the Most High—a year in 
which the mind of the Christian has fixed 
with more ardent supplication, more ex- 
panded benevolence, more vigorous faith, 
more enlarged and determined purpose, and 
more encouragement from the hand of God 
upon the conversion of the world, than ever 
before since the days of the Apostles. We 
repeat, then, our gratitude to God for the 
continuance of life—for never was life worth 
more to the Christian than in 1833. Never 
were there so many opportunities to pour 
tributaries into that river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of our 
God—never could the Christian cast his 
bread upon the waters with a firmer faith 
that he should find it after many days— 
never were there so many cords of salva- 
tion which touched by the hand of benevo- 
lence, vibrate round the globe and send a 
swell of harmony to the skies—never did 
the Christian in any condition of life possess 
inore means for increasing his treasure in 
heaven, and preparing for higher enjoyment 
when he shall stand on Mount Zion above, 
and weleome the redeemed from every na- 
tion and kindred and tongue under heaven, 
coming home with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads. In the kingdom of 
Christ, when the achievements of the cross 
ae multiplying with such rapidity before 
our eyes, **’tis a glorious thing to live, and 
a glorious thing to die.” * * * * 
_ The indirect influence of this society is 
elt on every side. It has by its investiga- 
‘ions made known the wants of the church 
ind the world, brought the cries of the 
Cying home to the hearts of Christians, and 
mothers are conseerating their Samuels and 
their Timothys unto the Lord. 

By the presence of its beneficiaries in 
our seminaries of learning, a healthful savor 
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has been thrown into those fountains whose 
streams are flowing over the world. God 
intuerey has heard the prayers of his people 
and blessed the eflorts that have been made 


jin and out of our literary institutions, by 


| pouring his Svirit on our young men, wril- 








ing their names in the book of life, and mak- 
ing them * chosen vessels to declare his 
name unto the Gentiles.” 

In the economy which is observed and 
enjoined by the Society’s operations, crea- 
ting a stimulant for the young men under 
its patronage to make efforts to aid them- 
selves, another germ of intluence has sprung 
up which promises to bear many leaves for 
the healing of the nations. 

The ciforts of education socicties, the past 
year, have been so signally prospered, that 
they have become the hepe of the church, 
as she feels pressing upon her conscience 
and her sympathies the command of the 
Saviour, ‘ Go and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” To this source, the Board of 
Missions will look with a firmer contidence 


| for heralds of the cross. And the reports 


which are going out at the present time, will 
encourage hundreds of indigent young men 
to leave their shops, their farms and their 
merchandize, and say, in answer to the call 
of the Holy One, * Whom shall I send ? 
and who will go for us? Here am I, send 
me. Already has this sacred consecration 
begun. Not a few have entered their 
closets and given themselves to this holy 
cause. Nota few have already commenced 
their preparatory course, and many, it is be- 
lieved, are now by prayer and council and 
meditation, coming to a like result, and be- 
fore another year shall revolve around, a 
far greater nuinber than the last report men- 
tions, will have been before the Directors 
of the different Boards, for a portion of aid. 
And now it belongs to those who number 
themselves among the patrons of the Amer- 
ican Education Society, to say what shall 
be the result of this application. Will the 
churches and friends of this cause, by their 
prompt benefections, enable the Directors 
to redeem the pledge which they have 
published to the world, to receive under the 
patronage of the Society every young man 
of suitable qualitications? Will they thus 
enable them to cheer the trembling heart 
of those, who, with much diffidence, and, 
in many cases, great self-denial, have re- 
linquished the prospect of lucrative employ- 
ments and thrown themselves, for a season, 
upon the charities of church, that they may 
be qualified to preach the gospel, for which 
their souls are now burning with love to 
their fellow men. Or must they be obliged 
to say to them, we honor your self-denial, 
our souls love the cause to which you are 
devoted, our hearts are bleeding over the 
dying millions,—but, dear brethren, we can- 
not help you, the churches are tired of their 
pledge, they have refused to sustain us in 
it, they have withholden their benefactions 
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and we can do no more? It fs well that 
you have it in your hearts to proclaim the 
gospel to your fellow men—they are per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge, they are 
coing down to death, because there are 
none to break unto them the bread of life. 
We see the desolations of Zion in our own 
land, and we hear the cries of dying mil- 
lions borne on every breeze. It is in our 
hearts to send them the gospel—we rejoice 
that itis in your hearts to go, but we can- 
not help you, dear brethren, we cannot 
help you, for the churches will not sustain 
us. Go back then, dear brethren, with our 
parting blessing to your former employ- 
ments, give up the object which you hold 
so dear, do what you can in other ways to 
promote the cause of Christ, and in the last 
great day, may you and we, having shown 
a willing mind, be accepted according to 
that which we have, and not according to 
that which we have not. 

Who is prepared for such a draw back as 
this from the sacred cause?) Whois willing 
that such a reinforcement for the army of 
the Lord of hosts should be sent back for 
want of supplies during a short period of 
discipline for the holy war? The infidel 
would rejoice, and the friends of darkness 
would rejoice ; but every pious soul, would 
weep day and night over such a defection 
from the evangelical enterprise. 

-—~<—G- - 
ANNIVERSARIES OF BRANCH SOCIETIES. 
Connecticut Branch. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Branch was 
held at Brooklyn, Conn. on Tuesday, the 
18th of June, 1833. The Report of the Di- 
rectors was read by Rev. William W. Tur- 
ner, Secretary of the Branch. The report 
of Eliphalet Terry, Esq. the Treasurer, 
was also read. The meeting was addressed 
by Rev. Mr. Cogswell, Secretary of the 
Parent Society ; Rev. Joel Mann, of Green- 
wich, Rev. Eli Smith, Missionary of West- 
ern Asia, and Rey. Dr. Rice, of New York. 
The officers of the Society, for the ensuing 
year, are Hon. Thomas Day, President, 
Rev. William W. Turner, Secretary, and 
nl . . 

E. Terry, Esq. Treasurer. An extract from 
the Seeretary’s Report follows. 


The seventh year of the existence of 
this Branch, has been, on the whole, a year 
of prosperity ; and the Directors would, with 
gratitude, record the goodness of God in 
supplying means commensurate with the 
wants of those under their patronage. 

The average number of Beneficiaries for 
the year has been fifty-four. The whole 
number of young men at different literary 
instutions, and in different stages of their 
education who have within the year been 
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aided from the funds of the Society is sixty- 
nine. Their standing for piety and scholar. 
ship, is declared by their teachers to be 
above mediocrity. Many of them are emi- 
nent in these respects ; and all of them give 
promise of usefulness. It is sometimes 
urged as an objection to the Education So. 
ciety that it patronizes young men who are 
extravagant in dress and in their expenses, 
and encourages others to get an education, 
who, on account of natural incapacity, can 
never be respected or useful in the ministry, 
It is true that a very few such, have been, 
for a while, assisted from the funds of the 
Society. But as soon as the facts in their 
case have come to the knowledge of the 
Directors, they have uniformly and promptly 
withheld any further appropriation. It gives 
them pleasure to say that no instance of the 
kind hasoccurred the past year. In all cases, 
respectable talents, and unquestioned piety 
are requisite, to enable the applicant to come 
under the patronage of the Society even as 
a probationer: and assistance is afforded no 
longer than by decided success in literary 
pursuits, and increasing evidence of his 
fitness for the sacred office to which he as- 
pires, he proves himself worthy of the con- 
fidence and support of this Society. 

In justice to the Board, and to some of the 
Beneficiaries, it ought to be distinctly stated, 
that usefulness in the ministry is not always 
proportioned to the talents of those engaged 
in the sacred work. Splendid talents are 
not always possessed in connection with ar- 
dent piety and practical common sense: 
and without these qualifications, a minister 
will not be likely to meet with great suc- 
cess.—Some of the most useful laborers in 
the vineyard of Christ, have been distin- 
guished, not so much for superior talents, 
as for untiring devotedness to their work, 
and the faculty of gaining access to the 
minds and hearts, and of adapting their in- 
structions to the wants of all classes among 
the people of their charge. 

The claims of the Education Society have 
been so often presented, and the contribu- 
tions of the people of this State so liberal 
the past year, that it may seem injudicious 
to urge these claims at the present time. 
But when itis remembered that many parts 
of this highly favored Christian country are 
destitute of educated ministers ; that in oth- 
er countries nominally Christian, very few 
evangelical preachers of the gospel can be 
found ; that three fourths of the population 
of the globe are Mohammedans and hea- 
thens ; that the ordinary increase of minls- 
ters does not keep pace with that of the 
population of our own country ; that all this 
is true eighteen centuries after the gospel 
was first promulgated, and the direction giv- 
en to publish it to every creature ; and that 
the Church, even now, is scarcely awaked 
from her lethargy ; the Directors feel that 
no apology is necessary for urging every 
patriot, and every philanthropist, and every 
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Christian, to put forth their most vigorous 
and united efforts, in behalf of the Education 
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introduce among them the happiness and 
prosperity we enjoy. But why is it that 


Society ; Whose sole object is to bless the | there ¢s more happiness here ? Why do 


world with that gospel to which we as men, 
and citizens, and Christians, are indebted, 
fr all our most valuable privileges and 
cheering hopes. 

You area patriot. You love your coun- 
try because itis the abode of freedom and 
happiness. Its civil institutions are the most 
wise and liberal that have ever existed. 
The frame work of its constitution is so 
strong, and the foundations so broad and 
deep, that you hope it will never be moved 
by those convulsions which have buried all 
the ancient republics in ruins. Why is it, 
that the government of your country is so 
superior to that of any other? Wiser law- 
givers, abler statesmen, and more skilful 
politicians flourished in all the republics of 
ancient Greece and Rome than were our 
Puritan forefathers. No other satisfactory 
explanation can be given but this: Those 
who laid the foundations of this government, 
and projected its institutions, were influ- 
enced in all they did by the precepts of 
heavenly wisdom; they derived their po- 
litical maxims from that inspired volume, 
which, while it inculcates obedience and 
honor and reverence to those invested with 
authority ; teaches also that they who rule 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God. If this republic is not destined to de- 
cline and fall and moulder into forgetfulness, 
like those of former times, it will be owing 
to the conservative influence of the Chris- 
tian religion. But this influence will not 
propagate itself ; it needs tobe spread. The 
Education Society is the only effective 
means of extending and increasing this in- 
fluence proportionate to the exigencies of 
our country. Let the influence of this re- 
ligion decline ; the ministry be abolished ; 
the altars of God be broken down; and the 
Bible taken from the people; and before 
many generations had passed, the corruption, 
the anarchy, the desolation that have swept 
over other republies, would have done their 
work ; leaving nothing for the patriot but 
the recollection of departed glory, and an- 
other proof of the impotence of political sa- 
gacity and human wisdoin to perpetuate the 
institutions of a free government. The Ed- 
ucation Society has therefore claims upon 
you as a patriot; for without a competent 
supply of pious and intelligent teachers of 
religion, virtue cannot be maintained among 
the people ; and without this, a republic 
cannot long exist. 

You are a philanthropist. You sympa- 
thize with your fellow-man in his distress; 
you rejoice with him in his prosperity. 
You are deeply affected by those scenes of 
Wretchedness and wo, which everywhere 
meet the eye in countries where paganism 
and false religion prevail. You would lend 
your influence, and give your property, and 
make personal sacrifices, if thus you might 








| parents love and cherish and educate their 


children ; and children support their aged 
parents? Why are such liberal provisions 
made to supply the wants of the poor, and 
to relieve human suflering in its various 
forms, as are found in our alms-houses and 
hospitals, and charitable associations? Why 
are the endearing relations of domestic and 
social life productive of so much happiness ? 
These are the legitimate fruits of the Chris- 
tian religion. Wherever itis planted by the 
missionary, it diffuses peace and happiness. 
It softens the obduracy of the pagan heart, 
and causes it to feel for man. It converts 
the habitations of cruelty into the abodes of 
kindness and love. But how will the hea- 
then hear of this religion, unlessit be preach- 
ed to them; and how will it be preached to 
them, unless we send them preachers ? and 
if missionaries be not sent, who will dry up 
those perennial streams of wretchedness 
which issue from every pagan altar, and 
cause the healing waters of the sanctuary 
to flow? The Education Society in its 
efforts to meliorate the condition of suf- 
fering humanity, is entitled to your co- 
operation as a philanthropist, and expects 
your aid. 

You area Christian. You love the souls 
of your fellow-men, and esteem their salva- 
tion as a thing infinitely more important than 
the attainment of any worldly good. What 
hope have you for the heathen and the de- 
luded followers of Mohammed, that they will 
inherit eternal life? They live in the in- 
culgence of every evil passion, and in the 
practice of every crime; ignorant of the 
God who made them, destitute of that book 
from which we derive our richest consola- 
tion and our brightest hopes. No God to 
hear them when they call; no Saviour to 
whom they can apply for pardon; no Holy 
Spirit to sanctify their souls and make them 
meet for heaven ; no visions of faith to cheer 
them in the dying hour; they go down hope- 
less into the regions of death, and beyond, 
all is dark and unknown. What can be 
done to save these dying millions? Send 
them that gospel which brings life and im- 
mortality to light. But who will go with 
this message of mercy? Who will go, if 
Christians do not encourage and support 
those young men, whose souls are glowing 
with love to the heathen, and with holy 
ardor to engage in this work, are saying 
“Send us.”’ It is disgraceful for the Chris- 
tian now to be doubting whether good can 
be done; to he hesitating what he shall 
give, or whether he shall give any thing ; 
to be waiting until a pittance is wrung 
from him by the importunity of some friend 
to the cause. It is time for every Christian 
to come up to this work with 2 whole soul 
and a full hand, under the conviction that 
there will be no end of giving, or of doing, 
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or of praying, till the brieht sun of millennial 
elory shall have risen upon our world. 

The Directors of this Society, has Ines 
rade their appeal to the patriot, the phil- 
aathropist, and the Christian, commit their 
catise to God, praying that the mantle of the 
departed Cooke, the gentleman, the Chris- 
tian, the liberal and devoted friend of the 
Education Society,” and, they trust, now a 
saint in glory, may fall on other patrons and 
friends. He, being dead, yet speaketh ; 
snd through those, who by his liberality 
shall in every successive age be introduced 


into the ministry, will continue to speak of 


Jesus and his dying love, until every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess that he 
is Lord. 


Extract from the Rev. Mr. Mann’s Ad- 
dress, at the Annual Meeting of the 
tonnecticut Branch. 

Mr. President,—The age in which we 
live, has its own peculiar features. In la- 
boring for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of mankind, we should carefully notice 
these peculiar features, and direct our ef- 
forts accordingly. Suecess depends, in no 
inconsiderable degree, on a Wise adaptation 
of the means, to the existing state of com- 
munity. 

The minds of men are unusually inelined 
tofree and independentinvestigation. Every 
thing is now brought to the test of experi- 
ence. tis not enoug!h to establish a truth, 
to show that it has been reeeived by the 
wise and good of other times. The au- 
thority of names, and the veneration for an- 
tiquity, wiil not now coinpensate for the 
want of sound argument, and positive proof, 
In all matters of opinion, and especially in 
every thing, pertaining to duty, men fee! 
that they have a right to examine for 
themselves, This right is incontrovertible. 
It is the grant of our great Creator, who 
hath taught us to prove all things, and hold 
fast that whieh is good. 


To satisiy this spirit of inquiry, sources of 


information are opened on every side. The 
press is pouring forth its treasures, good 
and bad, through all classes of community, 
that is likely to excite attention, and secure 
patronage. The system of condensation 
and diffusion, is in active operation. The 
mind is put under astrong pressure. Truth, 
on the most difficult subjects, is reduced to 
the simplest forms, and adapted to imme- 
diate utility. 

Now, Sir, the qualifications for the min- 
istry, must be suited to this state of society. 
The preachers of the gospel must be men 
of research ;—men of vigorous and culti- 
vated minds ; not such as community have 
to drag along, until becoming tired of their 
burden, they drop it. They must be men 
Who can go before and direct the investiga- 
tions of this mighty world of mind ;—men 








* Oliver D. Cooke, Esq. late of Hartford, Ct. in hi 
will, bequeathed to the A. E. 3. $6,500, apheoe 
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who can satisfy the thirst for knowledge. 
and guide the eperations of the church to 
their best results. 

The present is an age, not only of bold 
speculation, but also of energetic action, 
The church has no occasion tor dormitories, 
for the indolent repose of her priesthood, 
and her members. Her Jong slumbers are 
breaking up. ‘The wants of a world of per- 
ishing sinners begin to be felt. The sin of 
disregarding them so long, is, in some 
measure, realized. The call is loud, and 
imperious for immediate action. The re- 
sources of the church are abundant, and 
need only to be properly employed, to ef- 
fect, through the efliciency of the Spivit, 
the great purposes of divine benevolence. 
Activity, zeal, and perseverance, are de- 
manded in every station which the minis- 
ters of the gospel are called to occupy. 
Christians will not long look with indiffer- 
ence, on the degradation, and wretchedness, 
and perdition, of mere than six hundred 
millions of fellow immortals. The groans 
of a perishing world, will affect the hearts 
of the people of God. 

Well, Sir, but you must have ministers 
qualified to enter this mighty harvest ;— 
men capable of sustaining the enterprizes 
of the church ;—eapable of diffusing the 
blessed light of divine truth ;—eapable of 
laying the foundations of social order and 
religion, in the midst of the awful chaos of 
ignorance, superstition, and idolatry ;—men, 
too, of firm constitutions and proper habits, 
who can endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Christ. Where shall such men be 
found? Who will become responsible for 
the number which is wanted at this present 
moment, and especially for the vastly greater 
number, which will soon be wanted? Shall 
we wait for them to come forward, and 
qualify themselves of their own accord? It 
appears to me, this is risking too much. 
The church cannot afford this. She cannot 
afford to lose these opportunities of saving 
men, and of extending her conquests into 
the dominions of the Prince of darkness. 
dueation societies must look up the labor- 
ers, and assist in qualifiying them for their 
work, 

Sir, what do our missionaries, who are 
laboring in the vast and interesting fields of 
the West, tell us of the qualifications of 
ministers? With one accord they say,—Wwe 
want men of well disciplined minds, and 
fervent piety, and active habits. The foun- 
dations of social order, and Christian In- 
stitutions are to be laid. Prejudices are to 
be removed ;—errors are to be met and re- 
futed ;—a proper tone is to be given to pub- 
lic sentiment, and the general character Is 
to be formed. The materials which are 
composing society in the west, are various, 
dissimilar, collected from different parts of 
our own country, and from distant nations. 
To form such materials into a harmonious, 
healthful, well regulated community ;—t 
rear up institutions of learning, and active 











churches, requires skill, intellectual cul- 
ture, and fervent piety. Men of inferior 
attainments are not adequate to the work. 
They will have but little influence ; and 
what they attempt, it is to be feared, will 
be badly executed. 

The identical thing that is wanting at 
this moment, for the enlightening of the 
millions of perishing heathen, is men, ca- 
pable of translating the Scriptures, of pre- 
paring tracts, and of preaching the gospel. 
The preparation of such men, depends 
ereatly on Education Societies; and the 
wants of the world, demand that special 
eflurts be made to raise up a host of labor- 
ers, for the vineyard of the Lord. 

Sir, the resolution I am permitted to 
propose, aflirms that the exigences of the 
age, demand fervent piety in ministers of 
the gospel. The exigences of the age! 
What are they? They are, that requisi- 
tions for ministerial labor, have increased 
in every congregation. They are, that 
more than six millions of our own people, 
are unsupplied with the stated ministrations 
of the gospel. They are, that the world is 
approaching a most important crisis. Events 
which are taking place in regard to gov- 
ernments, morals, and religion, pertend 
some mighty change. It is not, I trust, a 
romantic idea, that the condition of the 
world cannot long remain as it is. The 
exigences of the age! ‘They are, that an 
urgent and piteous ery for help, comes to 
us from every quarter of the globe. The 
men who are laden with the responsibilities 
crowing out of this state of things, need to 
be holy men,—men of faith, and of inex- 
tinguishable zeal. Yes, Sir, we want the 
identical spirit of the apostles, in the min- 
istry, at this age ;—a spirit that can brave 
perils by sea, and perils by land; a spirit 
that will not cower and shrink away, when 
persecution arises by reason of the word ;— 
a spirit that can rejoice when men say all 
manner of evil falsely, for Jesus’ sake; a 
spirit that will strike a fearless blow to de- 
nolish the altars of paganism, and every 
system of false religion. 

Mr. President, permit me just to observe, 
that I consider the course pursued by the 
Am. Education Society, as well calculated 
to rear up ministers with the qualifications 
which are needed. A spirit of self-denial, 
so necessary to a high degree of piety, is 
cherished by the present plan of loaning 
moderate sums to the young men patro- 
nized. The Parent Society, during the 
first four years of its operations, gave the 
money purely as a charity ;—then a partial 
loaning system was practised ; and now for 
the last seven years “the entire loaning 
system” has been pursued. This plan of 
loans without interest, increases a sense of 
honorable responsibleness. The minds of 
the young men are relieved from the un- 
favorable idea, that they are beggars, de- 
pendent on public charity. They are now 
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merely borrowers from a public institution, 
—a bank of the church, established for this 
particular purpose ; and expect, as soon as 
practicable, to return the full amount re- 
ceived. This is directly calculated to make 
them suitably careful in their expenditures, 
and to increase the exercise of self-denial, 
without narrowing and sinking the nobler 
feelings of the heart. They are not properly 
subjects of charity, but rather of kind ac- 
commodation. 

The fact of their being held to refund 
the amount received, increases also a spirit 
of enterprize. They feel that they must 
make eflorts to qualify themselves for sta- 
tions of usefulness, most favorable to their 
circumstances, 

By refunding the money, they are taught 
the duty of replenishing the treasury of the 
Lord, for the benefit of others; and thus, 
while they reap the fruits of benevolence, 
they render essential aid to the great sys- 
tem of benevolence. Thus, the two great 
principles of Christian character, viz. self- 
denial and benevolence, are kept in constant 
exercise. 

The kind and paternal watchfulness which 
the Education Society exercises over those 
whom it patronizes, has an important in- 
fluence on their piety. It is an object con- 
tinually kept in view, to make the young 
men eminent in holiness. Measures are 
pursued to secure attainments, so essential 
in the ministry, at the present day. Sure 
we are, that while the church prays the 
Lord of the harvest, to send forth more la- 
borers into his harvest, she will heartily 
approve of your plan of operations, and open 
her hand liberaliy, to aid you in this great 
work. 

The events of divine Providence, will, 
doubtless, soon show, that there is not a 
surplus of the right kind of ministers. God 
will take the refutation of the opposite sen- 
timent into his own hands. He ts present- 
ing to the eye of his church, the whitening 
fields of the world, and is calling upon his 
people to make ready for the final harvest. 
To every one capable of the work, and to 
every one who may be qualified for it, it 
may be said, the Lord hath need of him. 
Not an individual may excuse himself, 
Not an individual may sit down in indolent 
repose. Noone may lay off his duties upon 


the shoulders of another. The talents of 


every Christian, be they few or many, are 
needed. The Lord hath a mighty work to 
perform on the earth. His people are to 
be the instruments in accomplishing it. 
The time has come for them to thrust in 
the sickle and reap. And he that reapeth 
receiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto 
eternal life ; that both he that soweth, and 
he that reapeth, may rejoice together. Be- 
hold, saith the Lord our Redeemer, I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me, to give 
to every man according as his work shall 
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Maine Branch. 

The Anniversary of this Society was held 
at Portland, June 26. The Report was 
read by the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Sec- 
retary. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Thomas Boutelle, Agent of the 
Parent Society, and the Rev. Mr. Peters, of 
New York, Secretary of the American 
Home Missionary Society. The officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year, are Rev. 
Wm. Allen, D. D. President; Rev. Benj. 
Tappan, Secretary, and Professor 8. P. 
Newman, Treasurer. 

It is a fact of thrilling interest, demanding 
fervent gratitude to God, that in accomplish- 
ing his purposes of redeeming mercy, it Is 
his pleasure to make use of men. Angels 
would love to be employed in spreading 
abroad in the earth the knowledge of Christ, 
their Lord and ours. But this honor is not 
conferred upon them. It belongs to those 
who are acquainted by experience with 
human guilt and misery, and who have 
themselves found favor and peace, at the 
foot of the cross, to exhibit to others of the 
human race their perishing condition, and 
to exhort them to tlee from the coming 
wrath. When in answer to the prayers of 
Cornelius, a shining messenger from heaven 
appeared, he did not preach Christ to the 
Centurion ; but told him to send for Simon 
Peter—and ‘ he shall tell thee words, where- 
by thou and all thy house shall be saved”’— 
The same divine truths which were thus to 
be revealed to Cornelius, must be revealed 
to all; and they must be proclaimed to dy- 
ing men by dying men. The Lord Jesus 
first gave forth the Word with his own lips, 
and then by his Spirit, inditing the discourses 
and writings of his apostles; but in order 
to its being published in every land, there 
must be a great company of preachers. 
To assist in preparing the needed supply, is 
the design of Education Societies ; which, 
in reference to many other benevolent in- 
stitutions, and particularly to Missionary So- 
cieties, are as the wheel within a wheel of 
the prophet’s vision. They furnish the 
men which other Societies employ. But 
for their aid, many of the best missionaries 
at home and abroad, of the most devoted and 
successful laborers in every field of Chris- 
tian benevolence, would not have left the 
farm and the workshop, nor have sought a 
sphere of more extended usefulness. We 
may well rejoice, therefore, in the form- 
ation of these societies, and in all the good 
which they have been enabled to accom- 
plish. 

_Itis not the design of the Education So- 
ciety to afford so much assistance as to re- 
lieve young men from the necessity of rigid 
economy and of personal exertion. This 
would not be for their benefit—would not 
be the system best suited to prepare them 
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for enduring hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. 

Let it not be forgotten that the world 
needs redemption—redemption from sin, and 
eternal death. If we be redeemed only by 
the omnipotent grace of God; and ‘this 
grace is imparted in connection with re- 
vealed truth; and revealed truth is brought 
before the mind by the labors of men; and 
of men, qualified to labor in the blessed 
work of redeeming the world, a vastly 
greater number is needed than have yet 
been raised up; and from no country on 
the face of the globe is there a fairer pros- 
pect of obtaining an increased supply than 
from this. Let the blessing of Heaven be 
obtained by fervent prayer in connection 
with faithful instruction from the lips and 
examples of parents and teachers—upon the 
young men of the land—fet those of them, 
when converted, who possess promising tal- 
ents, be given up to the service of the Lord 
Jesus, by their parents, and the churches of 
which they are members,—let them be made 
distinctly to hear this voice saying, Whom 
shall we send, and who will go for us? and 
encouraged to reply, Here, Lord, are we, 
send us. Let no young man of promising 
talents and hopeful piety, in whose heart 
las sprung up a desire for the good work of 
a bishop, be kept back from the object of 
his wishes. Let no one of this description 
be left in ignorance of the claims of dying 
thousands and millions for his services, nor 
of the binding force of the command, Go 
preach my gospel to every creature. Let 
all such be solemnly urged, if need be, to 
come up to the help of the Lord, and there- 
by to devote themselves, that they may 
spend and be spent in beseeching their fel- 
low men to be reconciled to God. And as 
your number of applicants for aid shall con- 
tinue to increase, let there be a proportion- 
ate increase of the means of affording it. 

Let God be praised for that measure of 
Christian love which already exists; for 
that concert of efiort in the cause of benev- 
olence which is actually made. But let us 
not boast of our benevolence and zeal. Let 
us not feel as if our sacrifices and efforts for 
that object for which our Saviour died, was 
worthy of being named. We need often 
afresh to come around his cross, and there 
learn what is the true spirit of our religion. 
We need to remember the interest that he 
manifested in the redemption of our world, 
and the importance that he attached to the 
preaching of this Gospel—and to the sending 
forth of laborers. Oh, there must be a vast 
increase of holy zeal—of self-sacrificing 
love—of enlarged liberality—of active el- 
fort. Parents must give up their pious sons 
—young men who love their Saviour, must 
give up themselves, and if they hold back, 
they must be sought out and brought for- 
ward—every man and every woman, who 
are enlightened, must bring their offerings— 
and all the Lord’s people must pray without 
ceasing, Thy kingdom come. 
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PRESBYTERIAN EpucCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on Tuesday, June 25. 
Appropriations were made to beneficiaries 


as follows: 
Former Ben, New Ben, Total. Am’tap. 





9 Theol. Sem’s. 32 1 33° & 594 
15 Colleges, 98 4 102 2,040 
35 Academies, 119 45 164 3,295 
59 219 50 299 $5,929 


It is apparent from the increasing number 
of new applicants, that pious young men 
are beginning to feel the responsibilities laid 
upon them, by the command of Christ, to 
preach the gospel to every creature. They 
see the openings for usefulness in the hea- 
then world, and hear the ery for help which 
comes from the four quarters of the eartli. 
They are coming forward and dedicating 
themselves to the work. Many of them 
are exchanging the fairest prospects of fu- 
ture honor and affluence, for the privations 
and trials of the sacred ministry. Receiv- 
ing from the education society a sum suf- 
ficient to meet only a part of the expenses 
of an education, they struggle through 
hardships, eminently adapted to make them 
men of intellectual and physical strength, 
but which bear upon them, at times, with a 
pressure which none but those who have 
been in like circumstances can _ realize. 
And yet these trials, incident to the prepar- 
atory course of a young man who is poor, 
do not deter those of that class from coming 
forward. They are spontaneously offering 
themselves. The worth of the soul, and 
the wants of the world, fill them with irre- 
pressible desires to preach the gospel. 

The churches have now a solemn ques- 
tion to decide. On the one hand, an unpre- 
cedented demand from the missionary 
boards is made for men; and on the other, 
hundreds of pious youth are responding to 
the call, and with generous devotion, offer- 
ing themselves to be qualified for the work. 
The churches must see to it, that not one 
candidate of proper qualifications, be com- 
pelled, for want of aid, to relinquish this 
high object. An universal interest must be 
lelt in this cause. How can a ministry be 
raised up, in numbers, intelligence and piety, 
adequate to the immense wants of the world ? 
Surely not by a miracle. We do not expect 
tracts to be printed by a miracle, nor Bibles 
to be issued independent of human effort. 
And why shall not the preposterously ab- 
surd idea be discarded, that God will in- 
crease and perpetuate the ranks of the 
ministry, without using for this purpose the 
instrumentality of his people ? 

Suppose that all the churches stand aloof 
from education societies. Who would 
then hold forth the helping hand to indigent 
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young men? who would wipe away their 
tears of discouragement? who would dare 
to offer the pledge that every applicant 
of suitable character shall be assisted ? 
What a prostration of hopes would wither 
the thousand young men, from whom pat- 
ronage must at once be withdrawn! How 
long would the wheels of benevolent enter- 
prize roll onward, before they would begin 
to drag heavily? The missionary societies 
are pleading for more MEN. Tract, and 
Bible, and Sabbath school efforts are re- 
tarded for the want of men to plead their 
claims. The destitute churches in our 
country, demand, in increasingly urgent 
terms, ministers to break to them the bread 
of life. And should the education society, 
to which they are looking as to the forlorn 
hope, be compelled to reject one worthy 
applicant, the disastrous consequences are 
certain and evident. 

The payment of 875 annually, for seven 
years, constitutes a temporary scholarship. 
For every such scholarship, the Directors 
pledge themselves to carry one young man 
forward to the ministry. Christians, to 
whom God has given wealth, will you not 
lend your aid in this important work? Can- 
not some of you take up one, others two, 
and some five, and even ten beneficiaries, 
and assist them in preparing to preach the 
gospel? Let those to whom the Lord has 
given ability, and a mind to devise liberal 
things, communicate to the society their 
wishes. Let them not wait, until, at ex- 
pense of time and labor, an agent comes to 
their doors: but let them bring or send 
their oflering, and it shall be faithfully ap- 
plied. Let those whose means are limited, 
unite in small associations, and carry forward 
a candidate for the ministry. Let every 
one who loves the cause of Christ, take 
hold of this enterprize in earnest; and soon 
the time will come, when the Christian’s 
eye will not fill with tears, and his cheeks 
burn with shame, because so few laborers 
are prepared to enter the harvest. 





The following is an extract from a letter 
received from the presiding member of the 
beneficiaries in college. 





« _____. Tt affords me great pleasure to 
assure you that our concert is very interest- 
ing. At our last meeting, we were nearly 
all present, there being more than I have 
ever before seen on such an occasion. We 
are bound together by many and sacred 
ties, and I hope we all love as brethren. 

‘You will see from our schedule, that 
four of us are just about to finish our collegi- 
ate course, and we turn to you for advice. * * 
Your kind presents of ‘H. Martyn,’ will 
do much silent good. I doubt not it will 
make more than one missionary. Some 
have not yet received a copy. I would say, 
give to each a copy by all means.” 
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The following letter is from a former ben- 
eficiary, who is now actively engaged in 
the service of one of our great benevolent 


institutions. 


Mr. Willcox, Tr. Pres. Ed. Soc. 


*“*DEAR SIR, 

“Arove, you have my order for 25 dol- 
lars, to be endorsed on my notes, due the 
Ed. Soc. Although the managers of your 
society kindly voted not to call on me for the 
balance, yet I cannot rest until it is paid. 
Had the notes been given up to me, I think 
1 should even then have felt, respecting 
them, as I now do. God has measurably 
made up my losses which induced me to 
ask to have them cancelled, and, in grati- 
tude to him, 1 have promised to discharge 
my previous obligations. Although I think 
there are some of my brethren equally able 
to refund, with myself, yet I feel under 
double obligation to do it, because thus far 
I have done little good, in the ministry, and 
I hope, by refunding, to aid some younger 
brother, to enter the service, who will not 
only be more useful than I have been, or 
ever expect to be; but who will, in some 
measure, make up for my deficiency. 
Should I be prospered during the current 
year, it is my present intention to remit 
the remaining 825. That you may be pros- 
pered in your good work, and that the Lord 
will raise up a multitude of laborers, to 
gather in his mighty harvest, is the prayer 
of your brother and fellow-servant in the 
Lord.” 
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REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Rev. Anse, R. CLarx. 


Mr. CLArk has visited during the last 
quarter, IS or 20 towns, and colleeted over 
S690. He was prevented from laboring, 
for four or five weeks, in consequence of an 
indisposition arising from over exertion. We 
are happy to state, that he will soon be able 
to resume his eflicient labors. 





Rev. Joun W. Beecuen. 


Tuts brother proceeded late in the fall 
to Maryville in East Tennessee. From 
thence he crossed the mountains and spent 
three or four months in visiting the churches 
in West Tennessee, and in the northern 
part of Alabama. About $200 were col- 
lected, and a number of young men con- 
versed with, relative to the subject of the 
ministry. Mr. Beecher then returned to 
Maryville, and took a tour as far cast- 
ward as Abingdon, Va. visiting the churches, 
and in various ways arousing them to active 
co-operation in the education cause. 








AGENTS. 


[ Ave. 


Mr. Beecher writes; “ As I pass up and 
down through the country, and behold the 
many sanctuaries deserted, and hear so often 
the Macedonian cry sounding in my ears 
whilst to this call of thousands no answer 
can at present be returned, I am ashamed 
of the little energy I have to plead their 
cause. And whenin my feeble manner J 
have done my best in advocating it, I ai, 
almost ready sometimes to despair of beine 
able to accomplish that good in my present 
calling that might result from a pastor’s 
labors. But again, when I look at the most 
favored parts of our country, which in 
religious advantages are to be considered 
fifty years in advance of us, and turn to 
their efforts fifty years ago, I again take 
courage and feel “ in due time we shall reap 
if we faint not.” 





Rev. JoHn SPAULDING. 


Mr. SpAuLpiInG, who has recently 
been appointed Secretary and General Agent 
of the western agency, has removed to 
Cincinnati, and entered upon his official 
duties. He intends, in connection with the 
Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, to visit as soon as pos- 
sible, all the churches within the bounds of 
the agency, which embraces the southern 
and central parts of Ohio, together with 
the States of Kentucky and Indiana. This 
is a most important section of the valley, 
and happy results may be anticipated from 
the efficient and systematic operatiens which 
have been commenced. 





Through mistake, no communication 
has been received from the Rev. THap- 
pEus B. Hurusur for this number of the 
Journal. 


—_<j—— 
Prayer for Beneficiaries. 

Aw extract from a sermon, delivered by 
the Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Hudson, Ohio, 
before the Norfolk county Education So- 
ciety, Mass. in the year 1832. 


** Those young men who are in a course 
of training for the gospel ministry, and és- 
pecially those who are receiving the bounty 
of the church, should be remembered daily 
in our prayers, that they may be holy men, 
men of self-denial, men, “ who shall not 
count their lives dear unto themselves, 50 
that they may finish their course with joy ; 
and the ministry received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
Their usefulness will be very nearly in pro- 
portion to the amount of piety they possess 
while in study. They constantly need the 
abiding and sanctifying influences of the 
Spirit of God. Therefore, Christian breth- 
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ren, if you would have these young men 
come into the aninistry with the spirit of 
Payson, of Fisk, of Martyn, of Brainerd, 
nd of Paul, and prepared to go and plant 
the gospel in Greenland, in .Ufrica, or in 
China, then pray for them ;—pray that 
ihe Spivit of Almighty God may pervade 
their minds Wherever they may be.” 


pz 


vy 


American Education Society. 
Circular to Clergymen.) 

Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 
Tue object of this communication is to | 
invite your special attention to the selecting 
nd inducing of young men of suitable 
qualifications, to prepare for the Christian 
ministry. While there are six hundred 
inillions of Pagans and Mohammedans des- | 
titute of a preached gospel; while there 
ire six millions in our own beloved country, 
destitute of an evangelical ministry ; while 
there are between three and four thousand 
churches, connected with the evangelical 
denominations of Christians in this land, 
which have no sctiled ministers; while the 
call for pastors, from vacant churches in 
New England and at the south and west is 
syurgent; while the demand for ministers | 
from the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies is so great and imperious, and the 
Christian community seem disposed and 
determined to sustain these benevolent in- 
stitutions in their operations ; what minister 
of Jesus can be but deeply afieeted at the | 
consideration, that these operations must be 
retarded, if they should not languish and 
die, because heralds of the cross cannot be 
obtained! Distressing thought! Is the 
preaching of the gospel, the grand instru- 
ment which God has appointed for the con- 
version of the world? Why, then, is no 
more zeal manifested in raising up preachers 
of salvation? The revivals ot religion have 
brought into the churches multitudes of 
young men, who, were they educated, 
would be able and faithful teachers of 
righteousness. Much the larger proportion of 
these, will bury their talents in secular oc- 
cupations, unless pressed into the service of 
the ministry. More efforts should be made 
to lead young men to reflect upon this sub- 
ject, and to dedicate themselves to this 
blessed work. Will not the ministers of 
the gospel preach upon it on the Sabbath, 
present it at their social meetings, at the 
monthly concert, especially the concert on 
Tuesday evening, immediately succeeding 
the first Monday of each month? Will, 
they not converse particularly with those 
young men, who are of good natural talents, | 
and * full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” 
and urge upon them their duty? Will they 
hot be persuaded to do this by the injunc- 
tions of the Great Head of the Church, by 
the happiness of man in his present state of 
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| existence, by the never ending felicities of 
those “who, through faith and patience, 
inherit the promises,” and by the inter- 
minable agonies of those who perish in 
their sins ?—Dear Sir, is there not in your 
church, or within the circle of your ae- 
quaintance, one young man or more, of 
suitable qualifications, whom you can in- 
duce to prepare for the ministry of Christ ? 
Should the pecuniary circumstances of such, 
renter them unable to educate themselves, 
assistance may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Edueation Society. This institution 
has pledged assistance to every applicant of 


the requisite qualitications. ‘These are 


respectable natural talents, unquestionable 
piety, real indigence, and good promise gen- 
erally in respect to the ministry. To all 
such, and only such, the Society, in the 
name of the churches, proffers assistance. 


At the late meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, held at Dorchester, 
it Was unanimously 


“© Resolved, That, in view of the inemense 
want of ministers to supply the destitute 


i churches of this country, and to meet the 


increasing and imperious demand of the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies, 
and in view of the intimate and inseparable 
connection there is between the preaching 
of the gospel and the prosperity of every 
religious enterprise, it is the solemn duty of 
every minister to exert himself to look up 
at least one young man, suitable to prepare 


_for the ministrations of God’s word, and in- 


duce him to commence immediately a 
course of education for the ministry.” 

Dear Sir, this subject is respectfully sub- 
mitted for your consideration, prayers and 
efforts. 

Your brother in the bonds 

and service of Jesus Christ, 
WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
Sec’ry 4m. Ed. Soe. 





FUNDS. 


Receipts into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and of its Branches, from 
April th, to the Quarterly Meeting, July 
10th, 1633. 


Amherst, N. H. on aceo. Aitken Schol. (additional) by 


R. Boylston, Esq. Tr. Hillsboro’ Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 9 75 
Antrim, N. H. by R. Boylston, T'r. of do. 6 00 
Charleston, S.C. tr. Mrs. Jane Keith, Mrs. George 

Barksdale, and Mrs, John Gadsden, $5 each, ann. 

subs. by H. Hill, 15 00 
Deering, N. H. by R. Boylston, Tr. 1 00 
Guildhall, Vt. tr. ‘‘an orphan,” a string of gold 

beads, which have Leen sold for 3 00 
Hilisboro’ N. H. fr. Ladies, by R. Boylston, Tr. 6 00 
Hancock, N. H. by R. Boylston, Tr. 17 03 
Hoilis, N. H. by do. 34 50 
Jaffrey, N. H. bequest of the late Miss Margaret Gray, 

by Asa Parker, Esq. Ex’r. 104 54 
Lyndeboro’, N. H. fr. Dea. William Jones, ann. eubs, 

by Rev. J. D. Farnsworth, Agent, 2 00 
Mason, N. H. from Gent. by R. Boylston, Tr, 26 CO 
Mont Vernon, N. H. by do, 22 00 
Merrimack, N. H. by do. $2 
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Mendon, N. Y. fc. Mr. Levi Russell, by Mr. N 

Peiham, N. H. by R. B yiston, Tr. 

Peterboru’, N. i y 

Pomfret, (t. tr. 
] e 


Y. Wi illis, 5 
31 
lo. 5 
lividaal, avails of a gold ring, by 
Lacies, by Rev. Mr. mmings, 
ton W ard, a dot id to him, 
La ies, 2, by Boy!s T 


ile de 


INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS, 


AMOUNT REFUNDED, 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES 
Surro_Kk Country. 
{ Mr. Lorenzo 8, Cragis 


Boston, fooma Friend, 
Fr. the Fem. Bd. S 
Miss EL i De 
From Mrs lH thet 
From KE. T. a 
From a frien 
Frown the Treasurer, 


BDERKSHIRE COUNTY. 
jJaues WOR 


Rec'd. fr. the Treasurer, 


DarRNnsTABLe Counry. 
{Dex. Joseph White, Yarm 
2 Con 


rth, 


tion in 
‘ 
Farnsw 


East Fx'mouth, a coll 
hrowh Rev. J. D. 
Robinson, 


Orleans, tr. 


Go 12. Ed. So. thro ev. N. Cogswell, 39 37 


15 00 


13 00—75 37 


Essex County Soutu. 
{Mr. Joseph A 

Danvers, ulie 
y»wards 4th yearly 


‘ lupe Schol. by Miss 


Topafie d, fr. tiv Sewing Soc. by Miss Mary 
Cleave i : ’ Mr. J. Adams, Tr 
Cy. Suc. 

Essex County Nortn. 
[Col. Ebenezer ILale, 


Newburyport, fr. the Fem. Dom. 
by Rev. L. F. Diuamick, 


Newbury 


Miss. and 


IFrankuin Country. 
[Sylvanus Maxwell, Esq. 


fr. Miss So 


i 


individuals, by Mr, 


Charlemont, Tr.] 
ironia Grout, 3 21 


Levi Bush, Jr. 11 15—14 36 


Hraw'ey, 
Whatey fr. 


Uamesurre County. 


['lon. Lewis Strong, 
Chesterfield, fr. Miss Davis, 
Southampton, fr. individuals nst ates 
Morris EK. White, a 1. 
fr. Southampton Fem. E Is Soc : 
collected from other inhabitants, 
From the Disposable Funds of Hamp. Ed. Soc. 


Northampton, T'r.] 


mn ou 

1s (0-—40 00 

109 50—150 00 

Hamppven Country. 
[Thomas Bond, Esq. Sp 

Rey. 


ld, Tr.) 
» Tr.) 
Ludlow, a donat. thro’ Ete enezer BD. Wricht, 


Mippiesex Covnry. 

(Mr. Etiab P. Mackintire, Charlestown, st 
Brighton, fr. Fem. El. Suc. by Miss S. Wo 
Cambridgeport, ir. .the Evan. Cong. Soc. | l 

Mr. Dexter irbank, 
Charlestown, fr. individuals in the Winthr ‘p 
Church, by Mr. Mackinti re, 
Fx ast Sudbury ry. from the Juvenile e Soc 
by Rev. Mr. Rockwoo a 
A collection in the Evan. Soc. by do, 
Framingtam, tr. Mr. Patten Johnson, 


FUNDS, 





[ Ave. 


Tr. and collector, by Rev. Georre 

Trask, 10 37 
From Mise Hetty Rice, Tr. and coll. by 
Rev. George Trask, 25 00-5 
Holiiston, fr. tee Marsh, Tr. Gent. Asso. 

$27 50. , 17 60, thro’ Rev. E. De- 

mon I, 45 
Med ford, fr. Gent. Ass. by Dea. Charles James, 

‘Treasurer, 4 
Neirton lea. Benj. Eddy, 2d Parish, 5 00 
From 2d Parish, a collection, by Rev. 

L. Gilbert, Ast. 16 00 
From Ist z= irish, fr. Rev. L. ! ert, 

, o _ es, 53 63——76 

Sou th "Beas fr. a Lady, by Rev. I Simners m, 4 
Wobur . West Si le, male con 

by Dea. H. iner, Tr. 
From dou. !emale concert, by Mrs. 


I 
iP. Wyman, 


i 


(iar 34 75 


23 97—58 72 


Norro.k Country. 
- v. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, T'r.} 
, Ist Parish, fr. Rev. kdwarils \. Park, 
at. himself iL. M.of A.E.S 
8 iah Pogg, to const. 
of Norf ik ul. So Sc 
es 7 DS rth, to const. 
. M. fol! "Ed. Boe. 
us, + const. Rev. Stephen S. 
incv, a L. M. of A. E. S. 
S. Storrs, ann. subs. 
“jld, ann. subs. 


Drain 


he »rsclf 


lected by Mr. C. M. Fogg, 

. J.D. Farnsworth, Agt.] 
ile Soc. by Mrs. Myra 
by Rev. Mr. Furns- 


fone. Soc. 


or, acont. in the Rev. Mr. Sanford’s 
oc. by Rev. J. D. Farnsworth, 4 9 

Milton, fr. Dea. James Clapp, 5 00 
Quincy, cont. in Evan. Soc. by Rev. 

Mr. Farnswort ~, 
From Fem. Ed. Soc. by do. 4 50—11 40 

| Towards const. + a Mr. Smith, a L. M. of Co. Soe.] 
South Weymouth, fr. Ladies by Miss Lydia 

gad +E 
Rec'd. fr. the Tr. $235 88, and $511 42, 7A 


6 90 


PLryMovuTH County. 
{[Des. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Abington, 1st Parish, fr. Mrs. Mehita- 
Lie Hunt, 10 00 
Fr. indiv. (al by Rev. Mr. Farnsworth,) 48 87——58 
Bridgewater, fr. individ. in Rev. Mr. Gay’s 
Society, 15 
Hansor , Re v. F. P. Howland, a collection, 5 
ursh fl ld, fr. Mr. Azel Ames, 10 
North Bri ‘Igewater, &. De. ’ Nathan 
Perry, by Mr. Nathan Jones, 28 28 
From Mr. Heman Packard, 25 00 
Froin individuals, 6 5U—59 7 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary, 74 98 


Rexicious Cnuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NORTH AND VICINITY. 
[ Mr. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, T'r.] 


Groton, fr.an Asso. of Ladies, by Mrs. Mary 
Woodbury, Tr. avails of industry, thro’ 
Mr. Adams, 

Leominster, tr. Gent. Asso. $32 65. Ladies, 
$32 70, by Rev. Thos. Boutelle, Agt. 

Proceeds of gol id beads, a Legacy of Mrs. Eu- 
nice Woo 

[40, of the S65, 35, is to const. the Rev. Ochus E. 

Hubbard, of L. a Ln M. of A. E. d.] is 

Rec'd. fr. Mr. Adams, the Tr. 11 61—103 7s 


"TAUNTON AND VICINITY. 
[Mr. Charles Godfrey, Taunton, Tr.] 


Freetown, (Assonet Village,) fr. individ. in 
Rev. Mr. Raymond’s Society, 

Middleboro’ » Precinct, Collection in Rev. Mr. 
Shaw’s Soc. 

North Middle boro’, Cont. in Rev. Mr. 
Colby’s Soc. 

Young Ladies Benevolent Society, 

Individ. the bal. to const. Rev. Phi! ip 
Coll Ye aL. M. of A. E. S. 

Raynha Mr. Simeon Wilber, 

From C . "B Iward Leonard, 

From 3 individuals, 


[All the al Farnsworth. ] 


ve thro’ Rev. Mr. 
Worcester Soutn. 
[Hon. Abijah Bicelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Dudley, fr. Rev. Mr. Francis’ Soc. 
Grafion, fr. Dea. Albert Stone, 
Leicester, tr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mre. 
Upham, 


22 50 
2 00 
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Collection in Rev. Mr. Nelson’s Soc. 31 25 
F James Smith, Esq. 150 00—236 00 
+ fr. Rev. Mr. Long’s Cone. Soc. 53 61 
y . fr. Rev. Mr. Herrick’s Soc. by Dea. 
 ‘'Tyrus March, 19 50 
, Rev. Mr. Herrick’s Soc. 44 60 
\ 'ge, tr. Now. Mr. Fletcher’s Soc. 3t 28 
. ’. Rev. Mr. Follet’s Soc. 22 dl 
Rev. Mr. Malthy’s Church, 3d ann. 
the Temp. Schol. 75 00 
wiruge, fr. Rev. J. S. Clark’s Soc. 61 18 
ir Mr. ¢ Merrick, to const. him- 
‘ 1 L. M. of A. E. Soc. 100 00—161 I- 
e, fr. Rev. Mr. Grosvenor’s Evan. Suc. 37 12 
/ lia Rev. Mr. Wovd’s Soc. 23.13 
i Rev. Mr. Pratt’s Cone. Soc. 12 00 
ii , tr. Rev. Mr. Rockwood’s Soc. 125 35 
i t \ r Ladies and Gent. in Rev. 
Mr. Abt ’s Soc. 5i 00 
Vv , fr. Rev. Mr. Fitch’s Soc. 24 60 
t the annual mecting, held ia North 
Lb i 28 42 
973 SO 
The for nz eellected and paid over by 
r sb ie, Acent.] 


j ve, tr. the Fem. Char. Soc. and Ba 

1 . Ladies, by Miss Mary H. Dunt My 

‘Tr. 12 00 
Mr. Davil K. Porter, of which $40 is to 

const. Rev. Juseph 8. Clark, a L. M. of 


A. EJS. 50 00 
< tr. individ. by Rev. Levi Packard, 12 00 
Worcester, tr. Gent. of Ist Cong. Soc. 

by Dea. Lewis Chapin, on acco. of 

the Miller Temp. Sehol. 61 17 
From Ladies of Ist Cone. Soc. by Miss 

Phanktul Hlersey, Tr. on acco 

Miller Temp. Schol. 61 47—122 64 
From the Evan. Soc. thro’ Rev. Mr. Abiott, 

on acco. of Abbott Temp. Schol. by Hon. 

Mr. Digclow, 42 50 


Worcester Nort. 


[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbvardston, T'r.] 


Ashburnham, fr. individuals, 52 83 
Athol, fr. do. 8 25 
} , ir. do. 40 68 

u Ladies, Jewelry, which sold for 1 55—42 23 
fierdner, ir. individuals, 56 00 
Hardwick, tr. do. 41 54 
Holden, fr. do. 74 00 
New Braintree, do. 9 50 
Oakham, tr. do. 12 00 
Princeton, fr. do. 40 26 
Rutland, tr. do. 35 00 
} yn, fr. clo. 29 00 
Jempleton, fr. do. 25 81 
Froma Lady, Jewelry which sold for 4 00—29 $1 
Winchendon, fr. individuals, 33 09 
Westminster, a collection after a sermon by 

Rev. Benj. C. Cressy, Agt. by Rev. Cyrus 

Mann, 53 67 

‘Ud. tr. the Tr. $55 31, and $73 00, 1.3 31—652 42 


Ruope Isnanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
{Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 


Barrington, fr. the Gent. Benevo. Asso. by Mr. Leon- 
ard Peck, Tr. 4 00 





Whole amount rec'd for present use $6,075 71 





LEGACIES. 
vojnest forthe Per. Fund, of the late Oliver D. Cooke, 
Rs. of Hartford, Ct. an Estate which bas been sold 
jor 6,500 00 


MAINE BRANCH. 


! ‘ ’ a . e a = . 
fonation fr. South Society in Bath, 40 00 
iiterest Ou Scholarship Funds, 175 50 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 


Hillsboro’ Co. Aur. Ed. Soc. by Richard Boylston, Tr. 


ve ford, fr ma Gentlemen, = _— 

ot Ftd “ae 17 24——39 24 
a » Boston, fr. in livi luals, 5 0 
~_280n, tr. Miss E. Barber, ° 49 


“weford Co. Aur. Ed. Soc. by Dea. Joseph French, Tr. 49 
G52 80 





Clothing. 


Weet Boscawen, fr. Ladies, 18 shirts, 7 collars, and 6 pr. socks. 


FUNDS. 


=~} 


ur 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


Brattleborough, fr. Gentlemen's Association, 100 00 
From Ladies Asso. of which $40 is to const. 
their pastor, Rev. Jona. MeGee, a L. M. 
of A. FE. 8, 52 10 
Collection in Sabbath school, by J. Holbrook, jr. 
endent, ; 3 80—155 90 
, [Above by Mr. Joseph Fessenden, thro’ Rev. Win. L. Mather, 
nt.] 


Bridport, fe. Gent. Aso. $13 38, Ladies $11 16, by 


Josiah Barrows, 2d, 24 54 
Cornwal!, fr. Fei. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 8. Lane, Tr. 19 36 
Dummerston, fr. Ladies and Geut. Asso. by Joseph 

Duncan, ‘ 5 7 Ol 
Miss Hannah Whiti r, avails of rold Lea 's, left by her 

mother, thro’ Rev. W. L. Mather: ; 10 00 


Halifaz, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by S. H. Miner, 





a 


—_ ee 








tho’ Rev. W. L. Matt > 7 00 
Marlboro’, tr. Loa nd Gent. Asso. by Dea. J. Grant, 

thro’ Rev. W. L. Mather, 1) 57 
Middiebury, te. P. Starr, annual subscription, 400 
Fr. Fem. kd. Society, by Mrs. R. Miller, Tr. 20 03 
Pitt d, tr. Gent. Fal. Soc. by H. Messer, Tr. 14 00 
Froin Ladies Ed, Soc. by Mrs. H. Gorham, T'r. 10 U0 
Hrom Win. Page, Esq. Trustee for Burr Legacy, 400 00 
Putney, fr. Join Noyes, Esq. $5 00; Dea. W. 

Tatt, $1 00, 6 00 


Fr. Josiah Hutchins, $1 00; Mon. Con. $6 00, 7 00—-15 00 

{By J. Hetchins and Dea. B. Reynolds, tho’ Rev. W. L. 
Mather. ] 
Shoreham, fr. L 


ulies Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Birchard, 9 50 
From Gent. Ed. Soe. 
1 : 


11 0b—.0 50 
Townshend, tr. Lad incl Gent. Asso, by Dea. B. 
> Rev. W. L. Mather, 7 43 


Salisbury, thr 
Vergennes, tr. « female friend, a thank offering, by 
Rev. W. L. Mather, 5 00 


Wardeboro’, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Dea. D. 


Fairbanks, thro’ Rev. W. L. Mather, 17 00 
Weybridge, tr. Fem. Ed, Soc. by Miss O. Bryant, Tr. 2 00 
S7is o4 





CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 


Bozrahville, fr. individuals by Dea, Mony, 7:13 
Derby, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Doct. J. Gennins, 21 87 
Fair Haven, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Dr. L. Keep, 44 65 


Ha:nden, Mt. Carmel Soc. fr. Ladics and Gent. Asso. 


by Dea. Go dyear, 11 00 
Jewett City, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by J. DB. Tibbotts, 9 75 
Lyme, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Richard Noyes, 26 77 


Lebanon, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Dea. Bucking- 
ham, 27 2 

Do. Goshen Soc. fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Dea. 
McCall, 10 00 

Lisbon, Neuent Soc. fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by R. 
Lishop, 10 00 

Do. Fianover Soc. fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by 


Dea. Allen, 16 67 
Madison, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by A. Hoyt, 142 
North Haven, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Dea. “A 

Jarnes, 17 
North ford, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by E. Harrison, }2 77 
North Cornwall, from Rev. Mr. Smith, 1 00 


North Guilford, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Thomas 
R. Bray, 30 68 


Norwich, fr. Gent. Asso. by Dea. Cleveland, 28 00 
From Ladies Society, by Miss E. Strong, 46 30 
From Ladies Sewing Society, by do. 32 40 


Norwich City, fr. Gent. Asso. by W. A. Buck- 
ingham, 90 00 
Donation fr. Mrs. Giles Buckingham, 5 00 
Do. fr. Mrs. Moses Hilliard, 5 00—100 00 
$40 of which is to const. Rev. James T. Dickinson, a L. M. 
of A. E. 8. 
North Stonington, fr. Lacies and Gent. Asso. to const. 
Rev. Joseph Ayer, a L. M. of A. E. 8.by C. Wil 
liams, 40 00 
New Britain, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by E, Corn- 
wall, 26 36 
From Laces in Sabbath school, by H. Andrews, 21 43 
New London, fr. individuals, $50 of which is from 
Thos. W. Williams, to const. himself, (im part,) a 
L. M. of the A. E. 8. 127 25 
From Ladies Asso. by Mrs. E. Larnard, 30 50 
Oxford, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by N. J. W——n, 16 50 


Plymouth, fr. individuals, by Dea. Potter, 63 92 
Preston City, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by J. Barstow, 10 00 
Pettipaug, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Dea. Nott, 48 88 
Avails of a watch seal, 1 00 
South Britain, fr. individuals, by Dea. Mitchell, 11 32 
Stonington, fr. Gent. Asso. by G. E. Palmer, 16 00 
From Ladies Association, by Mrs. E. K. Denison, 22 70 
Fr. class in Sabbath school, by Miss Palmer, 1 00 
Avails of Jewelry and old silver, 57 

Saybrook, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by 8. Carter, 28 31 
From Ladies Society, by Mrs. H. Ely, 4 00 


Watertown, tr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Dea. Hun- 
gerford, 
Avails of hooks and eyes, : 
Waterbury, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by H. Hutchkies, 15 00 
Do. Salem Bridge, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by 
W. D. Beardsley, 7 5 
Wallingford, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by H. Allen, 13 75 
From two members of the church, to constitute their 
pastor, Rev. Edward B. Gillert,a LL. M,of A. E.8. 40 00 
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Woodbury, South Soe. fr. Ladies and 
N. B. Smith, 

North Soc. tr. Ladi 
man, ’ , 

Washington, avails of ear drops, 


es an 1 Gent. Asso. 


ie r sums were received 
Rev. W. L. Mather, Agent.] 


‘ = 
Burlington, donation fr. atemale, by R 
t from Scholarship Fund 


Is, by Rev. N 


Hartford, Ir. Evarts Temp. Scholl, tr 


Manchester, tr. Lies and Gent. Asso. ! 


New Canaan, fr. the Lydian Soc, ba 
iu yi e it oy i i l ° Sc i l by NI 5. 
nev, I'r. 

Suffice 'd, tr. Lacies and Gent. in Ist 

const. t Henry Robinson, a 

S. by Dea, Sherman, 


From Middleser Co. Ed. Soc. 


the }t 


thro’ Sa 
" ey ) Pi 

Chatham, fr. Daniel White, Agt. 

Kilangworth, tr. Orrin R field, Agt. 

Middietown, ter. ik virt Rand, Agt. 

Middlefield, Rev. J. Noyes, Agt. 


Clothing. 


Kitling!y, Westiel? Soc. fr. the Fem 


uturtabie, valued at $l 


collars, and le 


.. by Rev. W. W.T 


Gent. Asso. by 
by Dea. Sher- 


FUNDS. 


$1,097 46 


throuch the 


sv. E. Stranton, 


Rev. H. Hooker, 


ty Daniel Russell, 


Ir. Riddle), 
i 3 Gent. by 


oORESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Ralston Spa, by Rev. f ezer Cheeve 


Burkirk’s Bri loe, Dotch Chor 1, by do 


Bloomi ,N. J. tr. Rev. C. Gildersleev 


Canonsburg, Pa Schol. Jederson Co 
Brown, 

Catskill, tr. Oren Day, Esq. his ann. sul 

From H. McKinstry, to const. 


his sup 


Kinstry, 1 LL. M. of P. E. Soc. 


Chaz y Ke B.D. Rint 

Esser, sy a 

Fort Ann, bv Rev. E ver Cheever, 
Greenfie'?, Saratoga Co. by do 
Glenns Falls, bv co. 


Granville, by Rev. Mr. Haines, 
(rreenwich, Ct. by Rev. Isxac Lewis, D. 
(sreenville, tr. Mrs. Sarah Reede, to « 


‘ 


Goshen, Orange Co. fr. Mrs. E. HW. Wells 


Hoosick, tr. a bea v, 
Hoosick Falls, by Rev. Ebenezer Cheev 
Hartford 


Tr, Fin. Sece’ry. 
>, a donation, 


icge, by Dr, 


scription, 


, Edward Me- 


D. a donation, 
oust. herself a 
’ 


er, 


Jamaia, LL. I. fe. E. Wickes, Esq. aun. subs. 


Keesvilie, by Rev. E. D. Kinney, 
- by ilo. 


Long Island, fr. an unknown hand, by 


tng, 
Milton, Saratoga 
Malta, by do. 
Moreau, 
Moores, by Rev. 
North Pitts T: 
North Granville, bv G 3 Dayton, Tr. 
New York, Brick Church, te. John C. 
Halsey, 
From Dr. A. W. Ives, 





FE. D. Kinney, 





on” 


Rev. Mr. Hun- 


Co. by Rev. Ebenezer Cheever, 


, by Rev. Fbenezer Cheever, 


75 00 
10 00 


1. DeForest, ann. sul scription, 25 00 
Abijah Fisher, ann. su scription, 37 50 
sundry Takes, by Dr. Meade, 7 73 
J. D. Holbrook, semi-ann. sub 

scription, 6th year, 

Misses M. and H. 1. Murray, 
Bleecker Street, tr. Mrs. Olyphant, 

2. Mrs. White 1, 3 00 


37 50 
73 WW—267 73 


Miss Livingston, 2. Mrs. Tal- 
made, I, 3 00 
Misses Aspinwall, 2 00 


Mr. Gerard Hallock, ann. subs. 37 50 

Mr. Knowles Taylor, 75. Mrs. 
Taylor, 5, 80 00—125 50 

Bowery Pres. Church, by J. A. nia 
Davenport, Tr. 

Central Church, by O. Willcox, 


Tr. of Sessivn, 75 00 





100 00 


Oo. do. 735 00—150 00 
Cedar Street Church, fr. C. O. 
Halstead, serii-ann. subs, 7 50 


Collected at the lecture rovim, 20 00 

J. M. Halsted, 5. B. Deming, 10, 15 00 

Bilas Brown, a donation, ¥ 20 00 

M. Durant, 5. J. G. Nelson, 15, 20 00 

Mrs. Marqnand, 5 00 

a — “4 5. Newton Hayes, 5, 10 00 
r. Rdward Field, ann. subs, 37 5 5 

2a Free Church, tr. Wm. Greene, ienieg 
Jr. a donation, 


2 $7 
131 2s 
2 OO 
£2 23 


75 00 


| Whitehali, by Rev. 


| Bloouifie'd Academy, fr. Rowland Bourne, bal. 


Collected at the Chapel, 

Rec’d. for sules of a gold ring, 
put in the plate, ; 

3d Free Church, fr. Jesse Tall tt, 5 26 

Laight Street Churc h, fr. Mr. C. 


Starr, ann. subs. 75 00 
Collecte! at the lecture room, 28 25 
Mr. Robert, 25. H. Coit, 5. R. 

iF Woo l, 5. 25 00 
FE. Lord, ann. subs 37 50 


Looth, <0, A. R. Wet- 
more, 20, 40 09 

A. M. L. Scott, 5. Jos. Shaw, 15, 20 60 

Mr. James Brown, 75 WO—310 75 

7th Pres. Church, tr. Sunday school, No. 


20, by S. Half, Tr. 60 00 


Wm. 











oar! Miz U f ATr } - 
Tur ‘r, 180 00 Pe i ; reel ¢ tii, it. Mr. J inB Te a 
40 00 | Ru ti, Nth. S ng . - G 40 60 
j aks OFF 0 tutgers Street irch, fr. Gains 
Ht > ® ig 91 | } n.& rh mipson Px e, 3, 8 00 
spaniel ak a James Horn, 5. D. A. F 3 3 00 
“ae ’ i : rost, 3, ss 
Sarah W. Bon 2 00 | M 1 li Ke 10 09 
} ss G S i} een 
Soc. in part to | ir. T ye ; Eso H ly ™ 4) 1 
L. M. of A. E. ~ fens Sp eres ee ae a 
20 00 | aya t La l ’ > 
‘ I< +} | 7] ? Le Giese Witite. Iittn we «915 
muel South- 7 é , by Rev. William Patton, 77 30 
} i'r i W. McClelland, Agt. of P,E.8. 62 50 
13 0 j Frown do. _ do. 114 75—254 
15 Prince Edward, Va. fr. Rev. Dr. B ixter, bal- 
53 00 ’ ft acco. 400 
2 00—S5 00! Rochester, fe. Rev. Dr. Pent ey, bal. of aceo. 5 12 
-—— Springs, by Rev. Ebenezer Cheever, 20 00 
$1,771 56 | os: é Point, by d lL 200 
Sundy d vk Ebenezer Che 43 37 
, 1s er, West P h, fr. Fem. | 8 00 
1». Char. Soc. 9 shirts, 19 | AH yn, fr. Fem. Ed. &S 
3 00. | Mr. Beers, 24 00 
| Troy, trom young men, 9. Geo. Tibbetts, Jr. 
| 12. A. Friend, 92 cts. 21 92 
B QL y A. T. McCoun, Fsq. Tr. 50 CO—71 92 
I 


° nn 
sbenezer Cheever, thro’ 


liasl ton, fr. Col. P. Aver! i, a 
York Ton, fe. Cong. connection, by Rev. Mr. 


oo 
a 


Western Ed. Soc. by Rev. T. Stillman, Dun- 








|} New Harmpshire do. 52 80 
| North Western do, 7418 S4 
Connecticut do. V7 86 


kirk, 38 00 
Fr. Evans, by Rev. S. Eaton, 13 62 
Fr. the Treasurer, 700 00—751 62 
Western Res. Branch, fr. the Treasurer, 360 Ot 
$4,331 53 
SUMMARY. 
Present Use. Per. Fund. 
| Parent Society, 6,075 71 6,500 


Maine Branch, 215 50 


Pres. Education See. 4,331 53 











$13,196 24 $6,500 00 $19,690 21 
* In addition to these sums, there has been received into thm 
Treasury of the Parent Society, and included in its receipts 


avove, 





From Maine, 


‘© Vermont, 
** Connecticut, 


‘¢ New Hampshire, 


2 00 
283 62 
3 00 
1 20 


“© New York, 5 00 


——— 


$291 82 


——— 


Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending July 10th, 1833. 


Ashby, Ms. fr. Mrs. Sally L. Manning, 5 pr. socks. . 
Cohasset, Ms. fr. the Juvenile Soc. by Mrs. Myra L. Souther, 
IL shirts, L vest, and 4 pr. thin socks, valued at §9 00. 
From Ladies Evan. Miss, Soc. by Miss Hannah Stoddard, 1 
qi iit, valued at $4 G0. 
Guildhall’, Vt. fr. Females, / 
14 collars, 3 shirts, 1 pr. pantaloons, 1 vest, +5 
towels, and 5 pr. t illow cases. 
’ } F } 
Peterboro’, N. H. tr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. Aux. to A. E. 8. ty 
Miss Jane Millar, 13 shirts, 11 collars, 8 pr. socks, 1 quity 
and 5 pr. pillow cases, valued at $27 00. by Miss 


’ - 
turbridge, Ms. tr. Fem. Char. Soc. and other Ladies, illow 
Mary H. Dunton, Tr. 2 quilts, 2 pr. sheets, 7 pr: = 
cases, 9 pr. stockings, 3 shirts, 6 collars, and 1 towel. ce 


— 
by Mrs. Sarah Hall, 18 pte socks, 
: heets, 3 


Stratham, N.H. fr. Females, by Rev. Mr. Cummings, 
pillow cases, 4 pr. socks, 2 collars, 2 cravats, 1 shirt, and 2 
towels. 


Norfolk Aur. Ed. Soc. by Rev. John Codman, Dd. D. Ts 





comforter, 11 collars, 17 shirts, and 4 pr. socks, 
$27 83. 








